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e and continue poor, young man, while! 
others around you grow rich by fraud 
and disloyalty; be without place or power, 
others beg their way upward; bear the -pain of 
disappointed hopes, while others gain the ac- 
complishment of theirs by flattery; forego the 
| gracious pressure of the hand for which others | 
cringe and crawl. Wrap yourself in your own 
virtue, and seek a friend and your daily bread. 
If you have in such a course grown gray with 
{| unblenched honor, bless God, and die—Heinzel- 
| man. 
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An excellent correctional education agen- 
da has been planned by Chairman Waller and 
his Committee for the Miami Congress of 
Corrections, August 30 to Sept. 4, 1959. 
Affiliation Committee Chairman Scar- 
borough has prepared a timely pre-conven- 
tion report on Association Affiliation mat- 
ters. These articles as published in this 
issue of the Journal, present important mat- 
ters for consideration of the members at the 
Correctional Education Business Session at 
Miami. Your attendance and participation in 
the Miami Congress of Corrections is urgently 
needed. 


During the past decade the advancement 
of professional leadership in American cor- 
rectional institutions has resulted in increas- 
ed financial support for correctional educa- 
tion. This has assisted correctional education 
in partially emerging from an era of inmate 
domination, professional education rejection, 
self-pity and operational poverty. The value 
of professionally supervised instruction has 
been demonstrated through increased cus- 
todial restraint, greater operational economy 
and more constructive inmate rehabilitation. 
The correctional education program has been 
found worthy of the same administrative, 
financial, professional and public support 
which is provided for similar outside p*o- 
grams of public education. The increased 
public interest in education is being directed 
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Letter 


L. A Wormley, P resident 


in a small measure to the correctional insti- 
tution. Consequently, a growing number 
of educational programs in the American 
correctional institutions are appropriately 
supervised and conducted by adequately 
trained and credentialled professional edu- 
cators. 


The correctional] education process contri- 
butes human value quite apart from the re- 
sults anticipated in outside education. It 
gives emphasis to action and worthwhile 
doing and accomplishment in a regressive 
environment. It raises the level of indivi- 
dual scholastic accomplishment by providing 
greater insight into social values, by har- 
nessing impulses constructively, and at the 
same time providing a needed outlet for the 
expression of explosive emotions. In an age 
of accelerated learning, correctional educa- 
tion offers an institutional opportunity to 
necessary for inmates rehabilitation in a 
establish the wide foundation of knowledge 
social culture which demands a growing ir- 
reducible minimum of formal education, oc- 
cupational skill and social knowledge for 
membership. 


Correctional education is on the threshold 
of a greater acceptance and future progress. 
Your membership, active interest and con- 
tributions to the affairs of the Correctional 
Education Association are needed. Your con- 
structive suggestions and support are solic- 
ited. 
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In this issue, several articles appear con- 


cerning the Sixth Annual Midwest Correc- 
tional Workshop which was held at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Ia., April 7, 8, and 9. 
This was a very successful workshop. Par- 
ticipants in the various sections did an excel- 
lent job. Arthur T. Prosse, Pennsylvania 
Commissioner of Correction, and Col. Guy 
C. Rexroad, Director, Kansas Penal Institu- 
tions, gave outstanding lectures on the Eval- 
uation of Education and Training the 
Correctional Process. Mr. H. G. Moeller, 
Deputy Assistant Director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Prison, delivered the Keynote Ad- 
dress which was the prize of the workshop 
activities. The Industries section was a very 
interesting meeting. Jack Marigon, Superin- 
tendent of Industries at Fort Madison, ser- 
ved as chairman of the meeting. Our good 
friend, John Burke, Iowa State Superinten- 
dent of Industries, fed the meeting with some 
very lively problems. He also furnished the 
know-how in a few evening activities which 
we all enjoyed. Warden Tracy Hand, from 
Lansing, Kans., came though with flying 
colors on the WOI-TV program. Bill Brown 
of WOI-TV was very complimentary of War- 
den Hand’s ability in this activity. Other 
very interesting programs included Custody, 
Classification, Education, Vocational Train- 
ing, and a program for the Chaplains. The 
final address by Governor Herschel C. Love- 
less was most encouraging to all the partici- 
pants. He talked our language in a manner 
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we all respected. He would be my selection 
for the next President of the United States. 
Speaking of politics, E. S. Baird would make 
a good campaign manager for the Governor. 
Members of the State Board of Control who 
participated in the program came through 
with the usual excellent participation. George 
C. Callenius, the entertainment ringmaster, 
brought forth many happy smiles. John 
Hanson’s remarks at the breakfast meeting 
caused much deep thinking, and was unus- 
ually interesting. We who attended are ask- 
ing Esther Wright to express to Mr. Baird 
and the State Board our appreciation for a 
successful Sixth Annual Midwest Correc- 
tional Institution Workshop. 

The following is a letter received from 
Dr. Leonard 8. Stein, Director, Home S‘udy 
Department, the University of Chicago: 


Mr. G. Cuthbertson, Editor, 

The Journal of Correctional Education 
609 North Esplanade, 

Leavenworth, Kansas 


Thank your, Mr. Cuthbertson... 

... For ‘your kind note of March 27, I 
am delighted to hear that my article 
satisfies so well your editorial stan- 
dards. I shall keep in mind your invita- 
tion for the future, and send you any 
thing which I think might interest your 
readers. We want someday to do a care- 
ful analysis of the results of our Tuition 
Assistance Fund grants, especially those 
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to prisoners; if and when it is done, I’ll 
contact you about publication. 

We have already seen evidence that 
your readers have noted my article; it 
looks as if your journal was the medium 
of communication we had been seeking 
for so long. 

Thank you again for your compli- 
ments; you have my best wishes. 


Cordially, 
Leonard S. Stein, 
Director . 


We are always happy to receive letters of 
this nature. Speaking of letters, I have a 
letter here from J. J. Panakal, Head of the 
Department of Criminology in Bombay. If 
any of our members can help him it will be 
appreciated. 


I regret the delay in answering your 
communication but I had to be out of 
Bombay often which made it necessary 
for me to postpone some work. 

I really regret that your stock of back 
numbers of the Journal of Correctional 
Education had been depleted. This is all 
the more painful because the summer issue 
of the Journal (July, 1958) gives ten-year 
author-title-index of the Journal. I do 
not know of any other individual or insti- 
tution in India who has been receiving this 
Journal. May I request you to undertake 
the responsibility of exploring possibilities 
to obtain a set of these back numbers from 
one of the members of the Correctional 
Education Association who may be willing 
to assist us. The material you are pro- 
ducing is highly specialized and we would 
certainly benefit from having in our li- 
brary resources a set of the back num- 
bers. 

I shall be thankful if you will kindly 
consider placing the following address on 
your free mailing list so that we would 
receive your Journal and other publica- 
tions as and when they are published: 


J. J. Panakal, Head, 
Department of Criminology, 
Juvenile Delinquency and Correc- 
tional Administration, Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences 
Sion-Trombay Road, Chembur, 
Bombay 38, India. 


I need not add that I am more than pleased 

to have succeeded in establishing direct con- 
tact with you. It is my hope that the rela- 
tions established will grow from strength in 
the years to come. 
PS. Separately, I am forwarding to you a 
copy of the Bulletin of the Institute describ- 
ing our programmes of training in the De- 
partment of Criminology, Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Correctional Administration. 
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Most murders are committed in the home 
and almost all of the victims were acquain- 
tances or relatives of the murderer. These 
are but two of the facts brought out in a 
report entitled “THE DEATH PENALTY,” 
by Dr. Lunden, Chairman of the Governor’s 
Committee on Pena] Affairs, Iowa. 


Less spectacular, but certainly more 
thought provoking, are the facts and figures 
cited by Dr. Lunden on the use and efficacy 
of the death penalty. Seven states have no 


death penalty at the present time, and the 
statistics show that there are neither more 
nor less murders in these states than in those 
which have it. While Dr. Lunden presents 
no proposal that the death penalty be abo- 
lished, his report shows that as an instru- 
ment of deterration the death penalty is 
inoperative. We think that this is one of 
the best of the many fine reports which Dr. 
Lunden has made in his distinguished career 
as a student and instructor of criminology. 


Chester D. Owens, instructor at Elmira 
College and member of our Editorial Advis- 
ory Committee, sent us two fine examples 
of the kind of work being done by students 
in his “Current Trends and Literature in 
Correctional Work” course. One is an anal- 
ysis of 692 Reception Psychiatric reports, by 
Jacob Cerny. This report gives us an ex- 
cellent indication of the many problems 
which the average prisoner has upon arriv- 
ing in an institution, a valuable point to keep 
in mind when laying out an educational pro- 
gram. 


The second paper is a short review of the 
history and present status of recreation pro- 
grams by Jack English. It is a well docu- 
mented report, and should be of interest to 
anyone desiring to correlate their education- 
al and recreational programs. 


“He needs to find a dignity of self and a 
new feeling that every man has his own 
value and worth.” This is but one of the 
conclusions drawn by Dr. Gordon H. Barker, 
Chairman, Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Colorado; and William T. Adams, 
Sociologist, State Industrial School, Colorado, 
in a monograph titled “The Institutionalized 
Delinquent.” We have read this very close- 
ly and highly recommend that every person 
who deals with younger offenders do the 
same. The material on Parental Attitudes 
is especial interest. It discloses what has 
long been suspected: that parents tend to 
view their children’s delinquency as the fault 
of the child’s associates rather than their 
own influence. The authors suggest that 
where possible the parents should be given 
counseling as well as the children. 
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H.C. == Deputy Cosiatant Director 


' The times in which we live are filled with the 
greatest challenges, the brightest aspirations and 
the most disturbing uncertainties ever known to 
man. It is a cruel paradox that men, using the 
same skills and intelligence which have permitted 
them a foot hold on the threshold of outer space, 
have placed at their fingertips the switch buttons 
with which they can reduce their civilization to 
ashes. No time in mankind’s history has seen 
a more rapid accumulation of knowledge and un- 
derstanding of his external environment and at 
no time has the need for comparable discoveries 
about himself and his fellow-beings been more 
imperative. 

It is against this background that we meet at 
this conference to chart part of the future of 
Amcriczn corrections. As we do so we are remind- 
ed of some of the special problems which we in 
this field face today and which will bear upon our 
work in the immediate future. Already we are 
feeling the effects of the explosive growth of the 
population of our country. We are aware that the 
problem of crime is increasingly the problem of 
the youth. We need not be reminded that the 
struggle for adequate financial support of our 
programs involves intense competition with other 
public services and that the competition for the 
services of competent, well-trained personne] is 
equally great. 

But despite these “realities”, or perhaps be- 
cause of them, the urgency of our improving ‘our 
knowledge and our skills, and of bettering our 
results becomes the more pressing. 

The past ten years have seen a good deal of 
progress in strengthening the treatment resources 
of corrections. In the institutional field this has 
involved such activities as organizing more ef- 
fective admission-orientation and pre-release pro- 
grams; extending individual counseling and in- 
troducing a wide variety of group work methods; 
the organization of meaningful programs for 
employment of prisoners and of vocational] train- 
ing; the development of social education and the 
attempt to find a fresh perspective on disciplinary 
methods. We have come to have some under- 
stand of the relationship between the “climate” 
of the institution and the effectiveness of its 
training and treatment programs. We have plac- 
ed new emphasis upon the use of open institutions 
and in many areas have intensified our programs 


U. S. Bureau of Fxisens, Washington, D, C. 


for youth. Underlying all of these efforts is the 
proposition that the central problem of correc- 
tions is to reduce recidivism. The corrallary to 
this proposition is that it is the major responsibil- 
ity of the correctional] institution to prepare the 
offender to return to the community equipped not 
only with better work skills, but with new insights 
into and understandings about himself and his 
relationship with others. We cannot escape the 
conclusion that unless the offender has experienc- 
ed changes in attitude and developed personal 
standards and values which are in harmony with 
those of the free society, our efforts are futile 
and meaningless. 


Viewed from an historical perspective, what 
has been taken place in the years since the close 
of World War II in the efforts to reinforce and 
broaden training and treatment programs has 
been a logical extension of the efforts which be- 
gan in the early ’30’s. At that time the primary 
concerns of professional workers in the field 
centered upon the organization and establishment 
of basic institutional services—adult education, 
libraries, medical, psychiatric, psychological, and 
case work programs. It was then that the con- 
cept of organized program planning, through the 
use of classification, was gaining slow and often 
reluctant acceptance. Incidentally, there are still 
a number of correctional systems which lack both 
the fundamental services and classification p1o- 
grams which are worthy of the name, but this list, 
fortunately, seems to decrease from year to year. 

In defining the job which we face today, we 
might best clarify the situation by posing a ques- 
tion. Stated in its simplest terms it is: “How do 
we establish the goals toward which the individual 
offender should work during the service of his 
sentence, and by what objective measures do we 
judge his progress?” 

This broad question encompasses three others: 

1. How do we arrive at an understanding of the 
treatment needs of the offender presents and 
hence provide the basis for formulating treat- 
ment goals? 

2. How can we relate the program needs of the 
individual to the program resources of the insti- 
tution with greater specificity? 

3. What are the available measures of indivi- 
dual progress toward attainment of treatment 
goals and how might these be supplemented ? 


























Let me make it clear at the outset that I do not 


imply by posing these questions that I have a 
ready or even a parial answer for any of them. 
[ would submit that much of what you will be 
doing in your workshops will involve, directly 
or indirectly, a search for some new insights 
which may open the way to finding the solutions. 

The question of identifying of treatment needs 
is the crux of the problems of diagnosis. The 
definition of these needs is a primary function 
of classification. It is perhaps in the area of more 
effective diagnosis that there has been the great- 
est progress in the development of classification 
programs in recent years. Largely under the 
impetus of the expandii.. programs for youthful 
offenders and the development of well-staffed 
reception centers both for youth and adults, ef- 
forts to isolate factors and conditions which have 
contributed to individual criminality or delin- 
quency and to pin-point specific treatment re- 
quirements have been intensified. In some cor- 
rectional systems the use of diagnostic skills in 
classification has reached a level of efficiency 
never before realized. The emphasis in classifica- 
tion has shifted. We have gone beyond the mat- 
ter sorting offenders into convenient catagories 
of delinquent and criminal types, weighing and 
measuring their skills and abilities by tests and 
interviews, and cataloguing their needs for cor- 
rective medical treatment. Important as these 
activities may be, more attention is being con 
centrated upon the effort to assess the offend- 
er’s patterns of behavior, his concept of self, and 
the predominant attitude which influence his 
reactions to his social responsibilities. Our pro- 
blem lies not so much in identifying the needs 
or the individual, though considerable room exists 
for improving diagnostic techniques, but the ma- 
jor difficulty arises in making use of results. The 
most skillfully formulated diagnostic findings are 
of no consequence, except for the academic re- 
searcher, unless an institution staff is prepared 
to relate these findings to available treatment 
resources within the institution and to reach into 
the community to supplement institutional ser- 
vices wherever this is indicated and practicable. 


Turning to the problem of the specific applica- 
tion of program resources, the institution treat- 
ment staff cannot content itself with functioning 
aS an expensive administrative board which con- 
cerns itself primarily with assignments to custody 
and work. If its function is properly conceived 
to include responsibility for establishing goals 
through which the offender will receive maximum 
preparation for return to the community, they 
must use the resources of the institution to im- 
prove the offender’s skills in living as well as in 
earning a living. 

The classification committee should, for ex- 
ample, consider the implications of inmate hous- 
ing for promoting an offender’s social adjustment. 
Too little consideration has as yet been given to 
the positive and negative influence which offend- 
ers exert upon each other in informal groupings 
in quarters and in other areas in the institution. 
It might be noted, in passing, that defining the 





character and the influence of the informal society 
of the institution is a matter which has recently 
attracted a good deal of attention on the part of 
sociological researchers including Doctors Lloyd 
Ohlin and Gresham Sykes. It may well be that 
studies of this character will furnish administra- 
tors data which will be of real value in the develop- 
ment of future institutional programs. 


The committee must also find purposeful ways 
to use as specific treatment devices such newly 
developed programs as individual and group coun- 
seling and social education. It is not enough 
that the staff assign an inmate to group therapy 
because of some vague notion that it should do 
him some good and probably won’t do too much 
harm. Such assignments should properly be made 
with the view to helping the offender resolve pro- 
blems which have been brought to light in the 
diagnostic findings. 

Work assignments also can be made with the 
same kind of calculated purposefulness. All of 
us at some time or other may have had the ex- 
perience of sitting with a classification commit- 
tee when it was considering placement of a par- 
ticularly volatile or hostile youngster and have 
heard some staff member say, “Let’s assign him 
to old man Johnson’s detail, he knows how to get 
next to fellows like this one.” Probably all com- 
mitteess know three or four “Johnsons” who have 
consistently shown special abilities for working 
with problems of one description or other. But 
we haven’t gone far enough in identifying the 
specific abilities of line staff and are only slowly 
learning to use these effectively. 


The third question which I posed has to do with 
measurement of individual progress toward treat- 
ment goals. While the issues involved in making 
program planning realistic and effective are dif- 
ficult, those related to measuring progress are 
even more troublesome. We must candidly admit 
that we do not have objective criteria for judging 
individual change and hence for evaluating an 
individual’s readiness for release. True, we know 
when an inmate has kept a clear conduct record; 
reported regularly to his job and turned in an 
adequate days work; taken part in self-improve- 
ment courses: attended religious services; written 
regularly to his family; received frequent visits; 
been a blood donor; participated in organized 
recreation. These observations add up to a pic- 
ture of a “well-adjusted inmate.” But to what 
extent are they reliable indices of his capacity 
to succeed in the community? Experience has 
shown us time and again that we cannot depend 
on them alone as a measure. Only to the extent 
that such observations can and are supplemented 
by evidence that the offender has developed a 
greater ability to get along with other people, has 
learned socially acceptable ways to solve problems 
and resolves difficulties, has learned to respect 
and accept authority, has developed inner disci- 
plines and controls, and can accept responsibility, 
do they begin to have meaning. 

The task of constructing, testing, and standard- 
izing reasonably valid methods for evaluating 
changes in the attitudes, standards, aims and ob- 


jectives of offenders during institutional con- 
finement is one of the most challenging tasks for 


the future in correctional work. This is a job 
which cannot be done without systematic re- 
search. It represen‘s an area where the interests 
of researchers in the behavioural sciences and 
those of the correctional administrator intersect. 
It is in part through careful studies which seek 
to evaluate the true meaning of the offender’s 
institutional experiences that we will begin to gain 
needed insights into the strengths and limitations, 
the positive and negative contributions of our 
institutional programs. To date, all too much of 
what we call correctional treatment had relied on 
well-educated hunches and progmatic assump- 
tions. It is an incongruous anomaly that al- 
though the costs of crime, which include the costs 
of correctional programs, have continued to 
climb, there has been a general indifference on the 
part of the public to the need for a critical evalua- 
tion of our methods, our programs and our prac- 
tices, 

There are nonetheless some reasons to take 
heart. While the gap between the expenditures 
for research in the physical sciences and those 
for studies in the human sciences is tremendous, 
we are moving forward. One scholar observed 
recently that the “combined expenditures for so- 
cial research by the 20 largest universities in 1928 
would support only one present day university 
research program.” Twenty-five years ago prac- 
tically no government funds were disbursed for 
social research but in 1952 the expenditures for 
psychologieal research alone was 11 million dol- 
lars. The National Science Foundation has esti- 
mated that a hundred million dollars was spent 
in research in the social sciences in 1953. 


As yet, however, no appreciable part of these 
research efforts have directly involved the pro- 
blems of corrections. 


Last year we in the Federal service were heart- 
ened when the Ford Foundation made a sub- 
stantial grant to the University of Illinois to un- 
dertake a four year project. The object—a study 
of the effectiveness of Federal correctional pro- 
grams. The research got underway last fall. It 
will involve an attempt to measure the extent 
of recidivism among Federal offenders; to identi- 
fy the factors which have contributed to post-re- 
lease successes and failures; to determine the 
facets of our correctional programs which have 
had either positive or negative influences upon 
the offender ; and to design special treatment pro- 
jects, the need for which is suggested for findings 
in other areas of the study. It is, of course, pre- 
mature to report results, but as these become 
available they will be given wide distribution. 

We greatly regret that sufficient funds were 
not made available to permit the organization of 
comparable studies in state systems, but we hope 
that the project will provide a base from which 
many other needed correctional research studies 
may be launched. 


There is no question but that major projects 
of this character will begin to supply some of the 


answers we need. It would be foolhardly, how- 
ever, to set our expectations too high. Nor does 
the fact that research teams are in the field re- 
lieve the administrator or the practitioner of his 
responsibilities for self-appraisal. We can, for 
example, do a far better job than we are now 
doing in the systematic collection of information 
regarding inmate reaction and response in every 
area of the institution’s program. It is of special 
importance that we make better use of the in- 
formation which our line personnel—our quarters 
officers and work supervisors gain through their 
daily contacts with the offender. We can improve 
our methods for assembling and integrating the 
observations and findings of the professional 
workers, particularly those who, treat individual 
inmates and inmate groups. All too often, in- 
formation of critical significance which emerges 
from these programs never finds its way into the 
records and is lost to the staff and to those who 
decide when the offender will be released. 


All that has been said underlines the signifi- 
cance of the lines of communication which must 
operate between all levels and groups of institu- 
tional personnel. The professionally trained 
worker has an obligation to share his knowledge 
and skills with those on the line. This will serve 
several purposes. The officer will become a bet- 
ter observer and reporter. He will gain a sense 
of having a real part to play in treatment and his 
job will have greater meaning for him. Finally. 
through the officer, the staff member will extend 
constructive influence far beyond the confines of 
his office, clinic or consulting room. The extent 
to which such efforts will succeed is of course 
dependent in large part upon the acceptance by 
all personnel of the principal that the offender is 
capable of change and given the opportunity, mot- 
ivation and guidance, will try to do so. 


Stepping up our efforts better to understand 
and evaluate qualitative changes in the offender’s 
personality is only part of the task of self analy- 
sis, however. We must also stop taking for 
granted the value of our institution programs and 
activities. This is equally true whether we are 
talking about education, vocational training or the 
operation of a cannery. We must try to devise 
better methods by which to test their utility, their 
economy, and their practical contribution to the 
primary goal of the institution. To do this re- 
quires objective study and the creation of new 
scales of testing and measurement. Only by so 
doing can we begin to eliminate wasteful expendi- 
tures of time, money, and energy and raise the 
level of our effectiveness, 


The picture which has been outlined here is 
sketched with a broad brush, and is intended to 
furnish at best only the broad outlines of some 
of the tasks which confront us. Your job here is 
to get down to some of the practical solutions. I 
wish you success in your conference and leave 
with you the hope that our burden will have 
been lightened by your having come together for 
this meeting. 
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When the Warden is prepared to include the 
trade advisory committee as a partner in his total 
job of rehabilitation, then the prison and parole 
service will begin to get additional and effective 
help—both in the training programs and in the 
more selective placement of parolees. 


Since 1948, it has been the policy of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections for the Warden 
or Superintendent of each institution, where prac- 
ticable, to establish representative trade advi- 
sory committees or councils for vocational train- 
ing and Correctional Industry. Over 10 years of 
experience have fully demonstrated the values of 
this activity. Some of the objectives of the trade 
advisory program are to provide: 

1. Sound advise on space and equipment re- 
quirements, training procedure, industrial 
management, personnel qualifications and 
selection. 

. Establishment of standards of inmate selec- 
tion and training which are acceptable to the 
trades and industry. 

3. Practical vocational guidance to, and evalua- 

tion of inmate trainees and workers. 

4. Voluntary consultant advise as to release 
employment potentials and placement oppor- 
tunities. 

5. Improved mutual understanding of the re- 
spective programs of management, labor and 
the Department of Corrections. 

One important symbol of this partnership idea 
in the California system is the Warden’s practice 
of issuing ID cards and Membership Certificates 
to each TAC member. In presenting these “di- 
plomas,” the Warden makes it clear that the TAC 
member is now “in the family,” working in har- 
ness with the institution and parole staffs. We 
have found that when Superintendents and War- 
dens are able to get these TACs and their indivi- 
dual members securely INVOLVED with a given 
phase of any program, then the program becomes 
their “baby.” Whereas, in their off moments, the 
TAC may regard the program as a “problem 
child,” it now becomes their “problem child,” and 
no one is allowed to hurt it. 

Examples taken at random 
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TACs during the past several years serve to illus- 
trate how they are currently assisting vocational 
and trade training programs through contribu- 
tions of professional know-how, as follows: 


1. San Quentin Dental Lab TAC 

For several years this TAC has conducted 
monthly “clinics” where the chairman has per- 
sonally brought to the institution a speaker from 
a commercial firm to present new products and 
techniques. In many instances the presentation 
is illustrated through a film, and the session per- 
mits sufficient time for inmate trainees to partici- 


pate in an active question and answer period. 
During the past several years some 35 or 40 com- 
mercial companies have participated in the pro- 
gram, have become interested and have continued 
as its missionaries. 


2. Outgoing Tools for Parolees 


At a recent meeting of the Chino Metal Trades 
TAC and the Chino Masonary Trades TAC, a 
round table discussion of the familiar problem of 
tools for the outgoing parolees was discussed by 
members, in conjunction with Chino’s Business 
Manager, the Supervisor of Placement of the 
Central Office Parole Service, the Departmental 
Supervisor of Education, and others. As an out- 
growth of the discussion, a proposal was present- 
ed and adopted at the annual headquarters meet- 
ing of Business Managers which will result in a 
routine program whereby vocationally trained 
parolees will be provided with the minimum tools 
required for satisfactory job placement. The TAC 
has made it clear that the provision of needed 
tools is required to facilitate the transition of the 
parolee from the “inside” to the “outside”. 


3. Tehachapi Garment TAC 


Some 40 inmate sewing machine operators were 
given encouragement when they learned that the 
heavy needle trades—canvass, awnings, automo- 
bile seat covers, etc., could absorb men with their 
type of training. Heretofore, male sewing ma- 
chine operators were ruled out of the employment 
market since this field in recent years, has been 
exclusively served by female workers. Singer 


Sewing Machine Company represented on the com- 
mittee by their southern California manager, is 





now making its records available to the Los Ange- 
les Parole Office and will assist the Parole Agent 
assigned to this trade in making contacts with 


employers. This is a new “gimmick” in TAC 
assistance in parole placement. There is a local 
demand for such help; hence, the TAC is eager 
to consider Tehachapi as a source of manpower. 

4. Soledad Agricultural TAC 

Through the assistance of the San Jose Parole 
Office, one of the largest nursery operations in 
the San Francisco peninsula area was drawn into 
the Soledad program and has been sending their 
experts to Soledad to assist the instructor and 
trainees in the propagation of new types of or- 
chids. Here, again, is a good example of having 
a progressive instructor and a Superintendent who 
is heartily endorsing this type of collaboration 
with industry. Needless to say, the project is re- 
ceiving general advertising in the industry, with 
one important by-product—a notable pick-up in 
inmate trainee morale through an increass in 
placement opportunities. 

5. Folsom Sheetmetal TAC 

Because of the confidence of the TAC in the 
instructor and the Warden’s staff, each of the 
approved trainees has received thorough screen- 
ing and job counseling. In Folsom, the average 
inmate age is 39 years which, of course, throws 
him out of: apprenticeship consideration but does 
offer a potentially more stable individual once his 
personality pattern can be satisfactorily develop- 
ed. The TAC here takes the position that Folsom 
inmates are approaching the “bifocal” age where 
they see their social responsibility more clearly, 
and, when given appropriate training in an indus- 
try which needs trained people, there is a likeli- 
hood of less recidivism. 

6. At the Deuel Vocational Institution, Tracy, 
every one of these younger inmates who have been 
properly cleared by the instructor and the institu- 
tional Classification Committee as being trainable 
receive personal attention quarterly by a TAC 
member who visits the training area, sees the 
potential apprentice on the job, and adds his own 
impressions to the instructor’s evaluation. At 
Tracy, because we have a combination of juvenile 
and adult offenders the TAC becomes an even 
more involved type of staff management and labor 
team work. The loyalty of TAC people towards 
the Tracy program is excellent because the pre- 
ponderance of youthful inmates naturally gene- 
rate rehabilitation interest. 

7. At the Corona Institution for Women, where 
nearly 700 inmates are located, the Garment Fac- 
tory TAC has been active for several years. South- 
ern California union and employer representatives 
visit the institution quarterly and arrange for 
the instructor to visit modern clothing factories 
in nearby Los Angeles. The industry considers 
Corona a source of “manpower”. They have in- 


dicated confidence in the Superintendent and 
staff, and have taken the program “under their 
wing.” 

Conversations are under way with officials of 
the California Men’s Colony (for older inmates) 
and the Medical Facility at Vacaville, working 





towards some modified type of TAC arrangement. 
There is a great interest on the part of the Land- 
scape Gardening Industry towards all of the var- 
ious institutions. Some of the leaders in this in- 
dustry feel that we may be able to develop suitable 
jobs for older men in good physical condition, as 
well as some part-time work. The terrific popu- 
lation growth in California has called for a large 
number of tract developments, with emphasis on 
outdoor living. This has resulted in increased 
business for the landscape and nursery people; 
hence, their interest in trained help. 

I could go on for pages with illustrations of 
trade advisory committees in action, and contribu- 
tions of their “know-how” to the vocational train- 
ing programs; however, the foregoing are simply 
a few examples. Perhaps further discussion in 
the Journal of Education may develop examples 
from other programs. 

In connection with the effective use of TACs in 
the orderly placement of the vocationally-trained 
inmate, as well as “graduates” with simply “on- 
the-job” experience, we could give examples no 
end, but here are a few: 

1. Folsom Tool and Die Program 

Their Correctional Industries Manager recently 
attended a three-day meeting of the Association 
of Machinists (AFL), with some 350 machinists 
in attendance from all over the state representing 
aircraft, guided missiles, general machine shop, 
production machinists, tool & die, etc. The Fol- 
som representative was introduced at each of 
these committee sessions, spoke briefly before the 
General Assembly, and circulated freely among 
the delegates over the three-day period. It was 
the old story. Most of the business agent dele- 
gates were surprised to know of the metal opera- 
tions at Folsom, where some 400 men are getting 
excellent experience and training. He was thus 
able to make personal contacts with potential 
placement help from all over the state and has 
since engaged in correspondence with some of 
them in behalf of potential parolees he feels he is 
able to recommend for placement. This is also 
an example of institutional cooperation with the 
parole service in their placement program. Con- 
sideration is given to the fact, that parole place- 
ment actually starts at the time the inmate goes 
to work in an institution. Therefore, both the 
institution and parole service should be thinking 
of future parole placement and working together 
to do something specific about their future re- 
sponsibility. 

2. Soledad Mill, Cabinet and Carpentry Programs 

The instructors, as well as the Supervisor of 
Vocational Education, have been invited annually 
—through the courtesy of their TAC member re- 
presenting the woodworking industry—to attend 
the annual meeting of the State Council of Car- 
penters. Correctional instructors have been able 
to present their programs in this manner to many 
business agents from all over the State who, again 
in the main are quite surprised to learn of the pro- 
gram. Much good will has resulted from these 
visits. Other by-products, are that arrangements 
are often made for a number of union officials 











to visit Soledad and other correctional institutions, 
thus getting our programs before people who are 
in a position to assist in placement, etc. 

3. Chino Furniture TAC 

This rapidly growing industry in southern Cali- 
fornia looks upon Chino, as well as the other in- 
stitutions, as trade schools. Currently there are 
about 75 parolees working in the southern Cali- 
fornia area in the industry—“graduates” of San 
Quentin, Soledad, and Chino furniture programs. 
The committee, as a rule, spends at least half of 
its meeting time in discussing men now working 
in the trade, those who have “fouled up”, and in 
interviewing “short” men. A recent TAC meet- 
ing developed, during a round table discussion, 
a new idea in placement. Chino is to send out 
names and qualifications of men in advance of the 
time when the Los Angeles Parole Office will have 
received pre-parole material. Firms interested in 
the skills of any one man are referred to the 
Secretary of the Committee, who is also a Secre- 
tary of the Southern California Furniture Manu- 
facturers’ Assn., which includes 180 member 
firms. The Secretary knows he is able to get com- 
plete social histories of any man upon request. 
This is another example of the type of placement 
cooperation which is furnished by California’s 
correctional institutions to potential employers. 

4. In the past, the San Quentin institutional 
staff members in the main have not promoted 
parole placement during their TAC meetings at 
the institution. The staff has been chiefly inter- 
ested in getting as much technical and profession- 
al assistance from the committee as possible. 
However, during the past year, the San Quentin 
TAC committees have shown interest in the 
furtherance of trainee placement. 

Another direct placement service which TACs 
can provide the institutional staff is to assist in 
selecting inmates for training who are likely to 
succeed in the trade “outside”. Such delicate 
subjects are involved as nature of crime, racial 
hiring customs—area by area, etc. Under no 
circumstances, however, does any TAC, to the 
speaker’s knowledge, want to be in the position of 
attempting to dictate to the Warden who is going 
to get the benefit of vocational training. TAC 
members realize that the Wardens are faced with 
many other considerations which make it desir- 
able to assign “fringe” inmates to vocational 
training programs. 

No discussion of the TAC is complete without 
reference to the invaluable assistance being con- 
stantly given to the program by the Division of 
Apprenticeship Standards, State Department of 
Industrial Relations. The mere presence of their 
consultant at a TAC meeting gives assurance to 
both the institutional and parole staffs, as well 
as the management and labor membership, that 
the correctional training programs are being pro- 
perly informed regarding “standards” used by 
outside employees, and that our programs are be- 
ing kept realistic in this sense. In addition to the 
formal agreement which has now been in effect 
several years between the Departments of Indus- 
trial Relations, Employment, and Corrections, and 


the Adult Authority, Youth Authority, there is a 
staff committee which meets quarterly to coor- 
dinate and generally energize this agreement to 
cooperate. In-service training sessions, meetings 
at institution, etc., have been the rule now for 
several years. The Division of Apprenticeship 
Standards keeps plugging away at the importance 
of organized training, whether it be in mainten- 
ance, correctional industries or in the vocational 
training programs. The need for rotation, book 
work theory, audio visual aids, and all the other 
tools for training are constantly being pressed by 
the Division of Apprenticeships Standards staff 
consultants assigned to the correctional programs, 
all to the end that our “graduates” will know a 
great deal more than the operations of one single 
machine. The Division of Apprenticeships Stan- 
dards people are quick to note that the correctional 
institutions need to further such orthodox indus- 
trial relations practices as formal training in 
safety procedures, work habits, job ethics, union 
practices, employers’ points of view, customer 
relations, etc. After all, they realize that the 
Legislature appropriates money not for produc- 
tion to compete with outside enterprises but 
rather, to rehabilitate prisoners. The best way 
to rehabilitate prisoners is to see that they get the 
most out of their “time,” through proper training, 
eae pee them an opportunity to earn a liveli- 

ood which will take them off the taxpayer’s back 
and enable them to move on their own in free 
society. 

Please do not get the idea from this article that 
we in the California program feel that TACs are 
an overnight panacea for all of our training and 
placement problems—far from it. But we know 
our target and try to keep everlastingly at the 
job of making TAC people feel they are “partners” 
in this business of rehabilitation. The correction- 
al institutions of the State of California are the 
responsibility of the people of California as their 
administrators. Our successes and failures are 
their successes and failures. They must join us as 
partners in the program and assume their full 


responsibility for the program to assure its suc- 
cess, 
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One aspect of the problems of an educational 
program in a correctional institution concerns 
problems peculiar to an academic educational pro- 
gram. By academic education I mean the more 
traditional ingredients of a school program: the 
language arts (reading, writing, speaking, listen- 
ing, mathematics, science, and social studies). 
To these curriculum areas a democratic society 
has assigned the task of freeing the individual, of 
truly “liberalizing” him. So ingrained is our 
faith in the power of these courses to liberalize 
the individual] that penal institutions are placing 
an increased emphasis on academic education in 
the total prison program. 


All of us here recognize that such has not al- 
ways been the case. Vocational education of some 
sort has been the more accepted and thus more 
practiced prison education program, just as aca- 
demic education has been the more accepted “out- 
side” education program. While the public has 
been willing to concede that its own interests were 
best served by teaching the prisoner some trade, 
it has been relatively recent that the public has 
been willing to concede the prisoners the opportun- 
ity for an academic education. 


This relatively recent public acceptance of aca- 
demic education for prisoners and the resulting 
newness of it have confronted us with a number 
of problems. Individually we are aware of the 
problems existence, as witness the theme of this 
conference and the subject of this particular paper. 
However, I must beg off providing final answers, 
instead the purpose of this paper I conceive as 
chiefly identification of the problem that com- 
monly exist. I hope that this identification and 
classification will stimulate the group here to 
arrive at some answers. 

it seems to me that the specific problems of 
academic education in prison schools resolve 
themselves in six main areas. While I propose 
to discuss each separately, I should like to identi- 
fy them briefly as problems of philosophy, of 
aims and objectives, of curriculum, of administra- 
ting and teaching staff, of students, and of facili- 
ties, or, to state it as one all-inclusive problem, 
how can our philosophy of education be stated in 
terms of specific aims and objectives that can be 
effected in a realistic curriculum by administra- 
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tors and teachers to students studying in facilities 
provided? I apologize for the seeming immodesty 
of the subject. 


PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 

Within the area of the development of a work- 
able school philosophy rise the problems basic to 
the very existence of an academic school program. 
If a school is to exist at all, it must draw at the 
very least on a premissive philosophy. (“Philoso- 
phy” as used here includes “feeling, attitude, opin- 
ion, and policy.”) 

As the public school reflect the public’s desires 
in their total school program, so the prison, too, 
as a public institution, must be conscious of the 
public’s will. May institutions, for example, pay 
professional wages to professional people? Is it 
possible to hire professional people in this period 
of shortages? Can the public give informed sup- 
port to a prison (academic education) program? 
The answer to these and similar questions depend 
on the public’s attitude, which is reflected in ad- 
ministrative policy. 


This policy confronts us with admittedly real, 
everyday problems. Are students to be exempt 
from other assignments to attend school? Are 
adequate provisions made in the budget for ma- 
terials for effective teaching and learning? Just 
how far can we go in providing educational op- 
portunities—the “three R’s”? Only elementary 
school? Through high school? College credit 
courses? In the final analysis, however, can we 
not legitimately ask ourselves how many of these 
problems would actually exist if we had an atmos- 
phere of sympathetic public opinion in which to 
work? ; 

The administration of our individual prisons 
side with us. If the extent of their cooperation 
is limited by public opinion, we should share with 
them the task of assuring ourselves a sympathe- 
tic public. Could we, with their cooperation, pre- 
sent our stories to local service clubs, like the 
Rotary and Kiwanis? Are we furnishing the ad- 
ministration with newsworthy items to be includ- 
ed in public relations releases? Are we making 
certain of our own professional competence and 
growth by individual membership in the state 
and national education associations ? 

Informing the public necessitates our having 
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in mind a pretty definite penal school philosophy. 
Without claiming definitiveness, I would list the 
following as essential to any philosophy: 

1. A recognition that an academic education 





does belong in a democratic society—wheth- 
er it be public or correctional education. 

2. A realization that this type of education 
develops the individual to his fullest poten- 
tial. 

5. A conviction that through a comprehensive 
education life can be lived more successfully. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


Assume, then, that our schools are solidly es- 
tablished on the function of a sound philosophy. 
The next step, I wohld suggest, is to define the 
aims and objectives we hope to achieve from our 
program. We are realistic enough not to expect 
our efforts to be panacea penologists are look- 
ing for. As Harold Blake Walker, writing in the 
Chicago Tribune says, “The fact that education 
and intellectual culture does not make us morally 
better is suggested by the fact that the most 
scrupulous are the mentally retarded.” We want 
our goals to be attainable, to be legitimate in 
terms of what we can reasonably expect from 
education. 

We may ask ourselves, then, if our objectives 
are, first realistic. Are they clarified so the day- 
by-day work in the classroom can be evaluated 
and directed by them? Are they stated in terms 
of student behavior so the student can sense a 
meaningful purpose in the individual assign- 
ments? It seems to me that the problems im- 
plicit in these questions are resolved when each 
school has formulated thoughtful, deliberate aims 
and objectives. 

In defining our own school’s purposes we are 
various educational groups. A widely quoted one, 
justified in starting with the lists compiled by 
that of the Educational Policies Commission, for 
example, lists the four purposes of education as 
(1) self-realization, (2)economic sufficiency, (3) 
human relationships, and (4) civic responsibili- 
ties. 

While these may be somewhat nebulous as stat- 
ed here, out of context and without explanation, 
they suggest, I think, even more practical objec- 
tives, readily interpreted in terms of specific 
curricular offerings. Among those which readily 
come to mind, are included the following: 

1. We aim to produce literate adults—men and 
women who can read, write, speak, and com- 
pute independently, assuming some intellec- 
tual capacity. 

2. We aim to form independent study habits— 
men and women who recognize and respect 
their learning powers, who can and will grow 
independently. 

3. We aim to produce an awareness of the parts 
that make up the whole—men and women 
who recognize the mathematical, scientific, 
phases of a complete living. 

4. We aim to produce an awareness of current 
problems—men and women who know what 
is happening today, who can and will eval- 
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uate today in terms of yesterday, who will 
project today into tomorrow. 

5. We aim to inculcate an appreciation of the 
need for living education—men and women 
whose maturity is increased and enriched 
through their never-ending educational ex- 
periences. 


Lofty? Idealistic? Unattainable? I would 
suggest that these are justifiable aims of educa- 
tion, that these are the things as we citizens ex- 
pect of our schools, that these are legitimate. 


CURRICULUM 


The philosophy of a school is expressed in terms 
of aims and objectives. It is through the curri- 
culum that they are effected or achieved. 

It is obvious, I hope, that problems of deter- 
mining a suitable curriculum are limited in this 
step by step process, to deciding what subject 
matter best achieves our general objectives. That 
is, how does science or history (or decimals or 
clauses, for that matter) help achieve the goal 
of self-realiziation or economic efficiency or the 
others? Or, stated another way, how can the 
traditional subject matter be taught so it will 
achieve these legitimate objectives? And let me 
further complicate the picture. Dr. Frank Moore, 
a penologist writing in the Journal of Correctional 
Education says, “Morals are a thing of education 
just as much as mathematics.” How are we to 
engineer our curriculum to strengthen the moral 
fiber of the students? (Don’t look for the ans- 
wer here.) 


In introducing the subject of an academic cur- 
riculum, I have taken the liberty of assuming that 
our definition of academic curriculum is accepted. 
The language arts, mathematics, science and so- 
cial studies are at least the core of such education. 
In teaching them to our adult classes we have 
the advantage of being able to use more general 
classifications of subject matter without the stu- 
dent’s loosing perspective. We can capitalize, that 
is on their broader and perhaps more intense ex- 
periences to furnish the background that inte- 
grates the separate areas of subject matter. 

With advantaees, however, go disadvantages. 
A curriculum must consider tremendously wide 
differences in ages and educational preparations. 
Provisions must be made for often inexpert teach- 
ing. The school term, as such, often cannot apply 
to prison schools. From a purely school point of 
view, the transiency that exists may be a problem. 
But it is my contention that a curriculum planned 
with these things in mind and with a clear view 
of purpose can overcome these hazards. 

Through this planning of subject matter we 
try to further our objectives. We hope to illus- 
trate and teach the significance of the individual 
as the root of progress and the eanse of his own 
failure and suecess, the necessity and logic of 
croup or corporate life; the individual’s responsi- 
bilities to home, civic, economic, national, and 
world citizenship; and the significance of the 
world and its history. 

1 fec! compelled to editorialize before leaving 
ihe subject of enrrienlnum. Certainly this area 





contains many of our problems, and I would not 
suggest that there is a final answer. Curriculum 
development is a never-ending process, requiring 
the constant attention of our best people. It is 
my opinion, however, that in our frustration we 
ignore much completed work that would be help- 
ful. Our problems are not so unique, especially 
in this area, that we cannot use the vast amount 
of — and development done for the public 
schools. 

ADMINISTRATING AND TEACHING STAFF 

We know that education is more than a text- 
book and a student. We have faith in the con- 
tributions, tangible and intangible, a dedicated 
teacher can make. We have outlined in this 
paper the tremendously significant functions that 
logically accure to the school administrator. 

On the surface, therefore, the problems in this 
area seem to be finding people to do justice to 
these jobs. Once located, we could expect them 
to do a professional job. But John A. Wallace, 
writing in the Journal of Correctional Education 
states, “Education has meant irate teachers in 
some systems. Professionally qualified teachers 
are found throughout an entire system in another 
place. The calibre of the teaching staff directly 
affects not just the quality of learning but the 
very subject material that will be taught. ‘“Keep- 
ing busy” classes do little to prepare people to live 
outside the correctional institution.” 

The problems lie, therefore, in the areas of un- 
trained inmate teachers, and it is to these pro- 
blems that I would like to direct my attention. 

Controversy rages over the use of inmate 
teachers. The critics point out that teaching in- 
volves more than presenting subject matter, that 
all criminals are by definition somewhat disturbed 
that we can hardly expect to achieve our aims by 
having disturbed teachers teaching disturbed 
students. Its defenders, on the other hand, point 
out that prisons train prisoners for many dif- 
ferent jobs according to the prisoner’s capabili- 
ties, that one of the functions of a prison is to 
help the prisoner by suitable employment. While 
sympathizing with the latter point of view, I wish 
to avoid this controversy and restrict my com- 
ments to provisions to increase the efficiency of 
inmate-teachers. 

I hope it is obvious that this is not unrelated 
to the topics already discussed. In dealing with 
curricular problems, I stress the importance of 
making provisions for inexpert teachers. 

One efficient procedure is to break in new teach- 
ers through clerical jobs in the school. Choosing 
cell courses, tvping texts, “listening in” on classes 
and teacher discussions will give the prospective 
teacher the “feel” of teaching. The transition 
from a school clerical job to a teaching job would 
not be as drastic as would the transition from any 
other prison job. 

In addition, a type of practice teaching is also 
effective. The school administrator can antici- 
pate the necessity for new or additional teachers 
and introduce the candidate through part-time 
teaching under close supervision of the regular 
teacher. Thus the new teacher can gain exper- 
jience in making lesson plans for only one class a 
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day, making this phase of his job easier once he 
has a full class load. 


More than this, though, the professional em- 
ployee must take pains to instill in the teacher 
the school’s philosophy, aim, and objectives. This 
is to say that the new teacher must be “pro- 
fessionalized,” and in relatively short time. But 
it is only through this core of sound educational 
concepts, happily blended with concrete teaching 
materials, that efficient teaching will occur. 

The classification department should be alerted 
to your need for likely teachers. The prison 
psychologist or psychiatrist can determine those 
most nearly suited by personality for teaching. 
But the professional teacher cannot escape re- 
sponsibility for the actual training. 

STUDENTS 


Our function in a prison does not include re- 
sponsibility for selecting students, and our inte- 
grity dictates that we do all that we can for all 
that we get. Asa result our students range wide- 
ly in their motivation. Some come to escape a less 
desirable assignment, some come to be with 
friends, some come at the insistance of the classi- 
fication office, some come through a genuine in- 
terest in gaining an education. From this 
diverse collection we try to mould a group directed 
toward educational achievement. 


The varying motives are not the only point of 
difference in our student body. Their capacity 
for achievement also varies greatly. Different 
social and economic backgrounds produce differ- 
ing capacities. Chronological ages will also differ 
more in a penal school than in a public school. 
And this diversity we are expected to give educa- 
tion. 


This diversity indicates what I hope is the 
most distinguishing characteristic of our academic 
school program—the extensive provisions for in- 
dividual differences. Although we want to have 
to provide group activities, much of our work is 
done on the individual basis. Our classes are 
generally small, our students have ample time to 
do outside assignments, and our purposes are best 
attained through individual assignments. We 
have, as mentioned before, the responsibility of 
teaching more than subject matter; what this 
“more” is, is an individual matter; our instruc- 
tions must be as unique as are the problems of 
the students. 


Here, too, the cooperation of the prison sociolo- 
gist, psychologist, and psychiatrist is essential. 
While we are not expected to “cure” our students’ 
difficulties, we never the less are helped to do our 
jobs when we are aware of the backgrounds of 
our students. 


FACILITIES 


A modern classroom building, fully provided 
with modern equipment, is the dream of all of us. 
While taking comfort from Aesop’s assurance 
that “slow but steady wins the race,” we persevere 
with what we have. Here solace is gained from 
the honest admission that not only is this the 
area over which we have the least control, but it 
is also the area of least importance; after all, Mr. 
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Socrates was an effective teacher long befor2 
fiourescent lights. 
The equipment within the room or rooms of our 


school are more important, however; esvecialiy 
when we rely on inmate teachers. The textboo_s 
tre basic, of course, and these should be chocs n 
‘vhere choice is responsible, on the basis of auth- 
orship, content and organization, vocabu'ary an1 
readability, methods and motivation, teaching and 
study aids. 

Supplementary materials for even a minim™=m 
program would include dictionaries (Junior a; 
well as Senior leve's), and books covering a wide 
variety of interest areas and covering the com- 
mete range of reading difficulty represented in 
rour classes. - Blackboards, the most useful and 
used visual aid in any classroom are a must. Going 
beyond the bare minimum, we would want charts, 
and globes. Free or inexpensive materia!s 
»" this type are often available from airlines, 
railroads, area deveiopment committees, or travel 

rencies, Workbooks correlated to the basic text. 

ews apers and magazines, even if second-hand 
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co vies. can be used to broaden the studens’ back- 
round and interests, and if carefully selected 
can evalate the students’ reading tastes. 'The 


ereative and often imaginative talents of many 


in reply to 
“THE GUY IN THE GLASS” 

I hope for your scrap-book this poem will pass, 

Let’s say it’s composed by the “guy in the glass” 
Not the one who looks in—but the one who looks back, 

The one who is sure he has found the right track— 
The one who has found that a good part of living 

Is the joy that he gets in what he is giving. 
Perhaps it be knowledge—a smile now and then, 

Understanding the problems of all other men. 
He finds, when he helps, the gladness it brings 

And he finds that he fits in the scheme of all things, 
Further he finds that it’s easy to do— 

Mor he acts as he feels—and his feelings are true. 
No longer the fellow that he used to be, 

Whose only thought was “what’s in it for me?” 
The things he has learned are not “on his shelf,” 

So he no longer thinks of only himself. 
Now all sing his praise right up to the skies, 

And it shows in his smile—it shines from his eyes. 
He’ll never turn back but go to the end, 

For he’s found the true value in earnings a friend. 
As he looks in the glass, with the joy he has found, 

“here’s an aura of peace and contentment around. 


He’ll behave. 
“go on now, and 


So h- winks to the mirror—he has learned! 


and the image winks back—says 
shave.” 


—My Guy in the Glass 





of the inmates can be used to create “homemade” 
models, displays, charts, etc. Limited as we are 
in such extended classroom activities as field 
trips and tours, we must utilize movies and film 
strips to extend the classroom. More elaborate 
classroom aids—tape recorders, reading cards, 
laboratory equipment, etc.—are Utopian, perhaps, 
but invaluable in an active academic program. 
CONCLUSION 
An academic educational program is an integral 
part of a modern prison program. Although its 
fullest realization is beset by problems, they are 
not insurmountable. For one thing, we are part 
of our counrty’s vast educational system, and we 
share many of its problems, so too can we share 
many of its solutions, research and scholarship. 
Further simplification is effected by catagorizing 
our problems in the six major areas outlined in 
the — philosophy, aim and objectives curriu- 
m, adra nistrating and teaching staff, students, 
and faciities. Although problems are being sol- 
ved, more research would enable us to develop a 
workable vhilosephy of academic prison education 
that can be interpreted in terms of specific ams 
and objectives by a trained administrative and 
teaching staff to students in adequate facilities. 


Cu Dimate's Prayer 
for Understanding 


Don’t find fault with the man who limps, 
or stumbles along the road. 

Unless you have worn the shoes he wears, 
or have struggled beneath his load. 

There may be tacks in his shoes that hurt, 
though hidden away from view, 

Or the burden he wears, placed on your back, 
might cause you to stumble too. 


Don’t sneer at the man who is down today, 
unless you have felt the blow. 

That caused his fall, or have felt the shame, 
that only the fallen know. 

You may be strong but still the blows, 
that were his, if dealt to you, 

In the self same way at the self same time, 
might cause you to stagger too. 

Don't be harsh with the man who sins, 
or pelt him with words or stones. 

Unless you are sure, yes, doubly sure, 
that you have no sins of your own. 

For you know perhaps, if the tempters roice, 
should whisper so soft to you; 

As ‘t did te him when he went astray, 
it would cause you to falter too. 


—An Anonymous Inmate 














The fall issue of the Journal carried a full ac- 
count of the matter as it was presented at the 
Detroit meeting and the proposal for continued 
study of the project. 

Pursuant of the action at Detroit, the writer, 
together with Messrs. Waller and Chenualt, act- 
ing as the committee referred to, held a meeting 
in New York City in February at which time the 
following topics were discussed and recommenda- 
tions presented to President Wormley as indicat- 
ed: 

1. Membership qualifications, for what may 
eventually be a department in the National Edu- 
cation Association, will be the same as for mem- 
bership in the Correctional Educational Associa- 
tion. 

2. Approval of the following current organiza- 
tion of the CEA Affiliation Committee is request- 
ed: 

Donald D. Scarborough, Chairman 
John E. Waller) members at large 
Price Chenualt) 

L. E. Wormley, Ex Officio 

In addition to the foregoing, it is proposed to 
organize regional sub-committees as follows: 
NORTHEAST—(Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 

mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania.) 

North Central—(Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Miss- 
ouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas.) 

SOUTH—(South Carolina, North Carolina, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, West Virginia, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas.) 

WEST—(Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Neva- 
da, Washington, Oregon, Californ- 
ia.) 

(Following approval of names suggested for 
the foregoing sub-committees a statement of the 
duties and obligations of such sub-committees 
will be drawn up.) The chairman of each subcom- 
mittee will be requested to name additional mem- 
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accomplished, the application for departmental 
status could be filed. 

In order to carry out that objective, the follow- 
ing activities, in addition to working for increased 
membership, should be promoted: 

a. A news item, based on these minutes, is to 
be prepared for the next issue of the Jour- 
nal of the CEA. Reprints of this article, 
plus additional information available at 
that time, will be made available to all of 
the persons in the various institutions 
who expressed interest in this project in 
connection with the original canvass a 
-year ago. 

b. The development of a strong program at 
the Miami Congress. 

c. Take any reasonable steps possible to 
build up interest in the Journay of the 
CEA, with special emphasis on the writ- 
ing of professional articles dealing with 
various phases of treatment disciplines. 

4. The Sub-Committee on Publicity and Objec- 
tives is appointed as follows: 

(Expected to be announced at Miami.) 

5. The further organizational activities as out- 
bers in his area, with one or two representatives 
each of administration, education, counséling, 
parole, chaplains, and security and custody. Also, 
in each subcommittee, attention will be given to 
balancing the personnel so as to have representa- 
tives for state prisons and reformatories, public 
and private training schools, federal institutions, 
and state hospitals. 

There was discussion of the future of the 
Affiliation Committee after the Miami Congress 
during which the current chairman expressed the 
opinion that the permanent chairman of the Af- 
filiation Committee should be someone directly 
engaged in educational work in _ institutions. 
However, no decision was reached, and no recom- 
mendations are made at this time. 

3. From now until the Miami Congress, it was 
decided to lend all reasonable emphasis to build- 
ing up the membership and strengthening the 
CEA in order that it will become an organization 
large enough, and important enough, to be accept- 
able as a department by the NEA. At such time 
as the CEA and the NEA agree this has heen 
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lined in steps 6, 7, 8, and 9 (Journal of Correction 
Education, October 1958, page 125), except such 
pubicity work as may be done by the subcommit- 
tee referred to in Item 4 above, will be directed 
by the chairman and the members at large. 

6. During the promotional period, and prob- 
ably continuing thereafters, major emphasis will 
be given to strengthening the CEA within the 
ACA in all areas of treatment disciplines. Other 
groups, such as the training schools, schools for 
mental defectives, and the state hospitals, will be 
invited to work with the CEA in the achievement 
of its objectives. 

7. There was no decisive discussion and no re- 
commendations are made at this time concerning 
further costs of the NEA project, and means of 
defraying these expenses. This subject is bein 
deferred until the Miami Congress, or later. 

8. The interim relationship of the CEA to the 
NEA was discussed, but no significant decisions 
were made at the meeting of this committee, 
since it was obvious that this subject would be 
largely influenced by program arrangements for 
the meeting of the CEA at the Miami Congress. 

9. It is expected that all of the foregoing plans 
will be reviewed and modified as necessary at the 
Miami Congress. 

The campaign to build up CEA membership is 
under way but results are not available at the 
time this is being written. Also, it is expected 
that the regional committee can not be announced 
until later. 

Obviously, the Miami business meeting of the 
CEA will be of great importance because un- 
doubtedly discussion will be made at that time as 
to the affiliation proposal. Therefore all members 
of the CEA who can possibly get to Miami should 
plan to attend tke business meeting. Those who 
cannot be present at the conference would do well 
to boost the CEA in every way possible, especially 
by increasing membership applications for the 
following year. preparing or aiding in ways as 
should suggest themselves to individuals. Com- 
ments will be welcomed by the president of the 
CEA and this committee. This project is some- 
thing for everybody and ail who are interested 
should feel free to participate. 

Elsewhere in this issue is an article dealing with 
the question of whether the CEA should affiliate 
with the Council of National Organ:zations of 
Adult Education Association of the U.S. A. ‘Tis 
comes along now by coincidence rather than being 
part of the NEA affiliation question and neither 
should be confused with the other. Both are good 
and seem to be desirable and the CEA, as it wish- 
es, is free to pursue one or the other or both as 
deve ooments may dictate. 

SHALL THE CEA AFFILIATE WITH CNO? 

Donald D. Scarborough 


The Correctional Education Association has 
been invited to become an affiliate of the Council 
of National Organizations of the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S. A., 303 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. The invitation was ex- 
tended by CNO President, Albert L. Ayars, to the 
CEA President Wormley. Mr. Ayars stated the 





Participation Committee of the CNO had discus- 
sed the matter, felt the CEA was desirable as an 
affiliate and instructed the president to submit 
the invitation. 

President Wormley forwarded the letter to the 
writer, since the latter is chairman of the Affilia- 
tion Committee, with the request that further in- 
quiry be made. 

On April 6, 1957, your representative met with 
President Ayars and Mrs. Lois R. McCarthy, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the CNO. Perhaps the best 
means of summarizing the discussions, and at the 
same time giving an idea of what the CNO stands 
for, is to quote from one of their brochures. 

How the Council of National Organizations of the 
Adult Education Association Came About 

At the founding assembly of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association in 1951, representatives of some 
fifty national organizations attending had oppor- 
tunity to explore together their interests in adult 
education and to propose plans for the relation- 
ships of national organizations to the new Asso- 
ciation. 

As a result, a Council of National Organizations 
was proposed and written into the original Asso- 
ciation chapter as a body of the Adult Education 
Association. 

The purpose of the Council of National Organ- 
izations of the Adult Education Association is to 
afford an opportunity for national organizations 
more effectively on problems of common concern 
in adult education. 

The Founding Meeting of the Council was 
held in February, 1952. At this meeting, with 
7/2 national organizations represented, a purpose 
and simple operating procedures were adopted 
which would enable organizations with varied 
programs and objectives to develop working 
relationships on adult education and with the 
Adult Education Association. 

What Organizations Are in the Council of 
National Organizations? 

National and international organizations, in- 
cluding government or inter-government agen- 
cies, meeting all the following criteria are eligible 
to become Participating Organizations: 

those interested in the general philosophy 
and basic purpose of the AEA of the USA 
which have a_ constituency—individual, 
group or institutional; 

those actively concerned with and contri- 
buting to the educational improvement of 
the adult population; 

those dedicated to broadly acceptable so- 
cial goals; 

those who maintain standards of integrity 
and factual accuracy in their educational 
materials; 

those which are not essentially partisan 
political organizations; 

those which are not established primarily 
for profit. 

What Are the Council Goals and Activities? 

As a continuing major principle of operation, 
the Council of National Organizations of the 
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It might be stated that a prison chaplain has 
“no place in the educational system” of a twenti- 
eth century penal institution. Certainly, if the 
chaplain is to efficiently adminster to the spirit- 
ual needs of his congregation, he cannot play 
the dual role of pastor and educator in a large 
prison. 


However, there is a more positive view of the 
problem that cites a need for the pastor’s par- 
ticipation in the well balanced educational pro- 
gram of a corrective institution. It is based 
on the premise that any well educated person 
is a “totally” educated individual. That premise 
accepts the definition of a “totally educated in- 
dividual” as one schooled in religious education 
as well as in arts, sciences and social adjustment. 

Without that religious education, any individ- 
ual normally experiences a degree of difficulty 
in exercising any appreciable depth of religious 
awareness. Without experiencing this awareness 
the individual fails to attain his or her maximum 
pontential in either social or individual adjust- 
ment. 

Frequently it is found, among newcomers to 
penal institutions, that an utter lack of religious 
awareness and a depth of understanding contri- 
bute to the asocial or amoral behavior for which 
the newcomer has been incarcerated. 

It is because of these two factors, one practical; 
the other philosophical, that a pastor does have 
a positive role to play in the educational system 
of a penal institution. 

Among the more progressive penal systems 
of the western world staffs usually include pro- 
fessional educators, adequately equipped and 
trained to administer academic, vocational and 
social education programs. These are three of 
the four educational needs of the prisoner in 
the correctional area. 

The fourth need—making for a well-balanced 
education— is that of religious education. 

Because of its peculiar and spiritual descrip- 
tion it can best be carried out by the pastor 
rather than by the layman. Because of a factor 
of timeliness, the program can best be inaugurated 
during the post-arrival period—before the prison- 
er has been subjected to the influences of prison 
culture in the informal areas of the prison com- 
munity. Selection of the student deemed in need 
of a religious education can best he made by the 
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chaplain during orientation interviews or coun- 
selling interviews. 


As an example, our program of religious edu- 
cation at United States Penitentiary, Leaven- 
worth, has usually from 35 to 40 students enrolled. 
When an individual exhibits an interest in such 
training, he is enrolled in a class, held in times 
other than the normal working or recreational 
day. At present they are held Tuesday evenings 
in a room considered in an area not a security 
risk. This location permits the courses to be made 
available to inmates deemed other than minimum 
security risks. Not paradoxically, these are the 
inmates often most in need of the training. 

Our courses in religious education are not pre- 
dicated on a Sunday school type of lesson. Instead 
they are based on a comprehensive, scholastic 
theme on the college level. Use is made of visual 
aids, reference books, lectures and discussion 
groups. Topics include the Old and New Testa- 
ments, a History of Religion, Paul’s Life and Let- 
ters, a study of comparitive religions and the 
application of religion to life. At the completion 
of the course, a diploma is awarded and, when in- 
dicated, a more advanced class is offered. 

It has been found that religious education alone 
does not make for an answer in the rehabilitative 
process. Rather it is a case of applying the four 
fields of education in the prison area: academic, 
vocational, social and religious. The forceful inte- 
gration of all four can often make a positive con- 
tribution towards the correctional effort. 

This integration is also applicable to the role 
of the chaplain in the prison educational system. 
While not a functional member of that department 
he ought to be a contributing member. His func- 
tion is that of an aid rather than a substitute in 
his efforts to supplement the three common fields 
of prison education. 

Just as religion covers the whole sphere of 
human relations; so the pastor’s contribution 
through religious education classes enhances the 
educational program in graduating a well balanced 
student rather than a partially educated craduate. 
Our cérrectional systems sometimes err in a man- 
ner frequently contributed to our American uni- 
versities which, often of necessity, eraduate a 
skilled engineer or physician—skilled in his 
scientific field—who is sadly lacking in a liberal 
arts training. 
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ONAL PROGRAM? 





Bri uce L. 


Californi a State Prison, 


Vocational training objectives vary from in- 
stitution because of inmate ages, time served and 
other factors. 

San Quentin, oldest of the California Correc- 
tional Institutions was established some one-hun- 
dred and ten years ago. It is presently overcrowd- 
ed to double that of rated capacity. The average 
inmate term of the population of nearly 5,000 in- 
mates is thirty-three months. The San Quentin 
Vocational Training Program is staffed with a 
Supervisor of Vocational Instruction, assisted by 
18 free credentialled instructors. Instruction is 
offered in 18 trades. The vocational training 
shops are operated on an apprenticeship or pre- 
apprenticeship plan of instruction. 

The following requirements must be met when 
establishing a vocational training program at San 
Quentin. An approved program of related in- 
struction must be provided together with ade- 
quate classroom facilities. Institutional or De- 
partmental production work and/or mock-ups 
must be assured to provide the necessary on-the- 
job manipulative training in tool and equipment 
operation skills. A qualified journeyman must 
be available, who wants to teach and learn how 
to teach, who meets State Department of Educa- 
tion, Class A, Trade and Industrial Teacher cre- 
dential requirements, and, who merits Trade 
Advisory Committee approval. An adequate 
quota of trainees must be available for assignment 
to the program. These trainees must meet the 
minimum interest, aptitude, age; scholastic and 
placement requirements for selection recommend- 
ed by the Department of Corrections, Division of 
Apprenticeship Standards and the Trade Advisory 
Committee. In meeting these requirements, a 
vocational training program is offered which gen- 
erates its basic instructional materials at little 
added cost, contributes to the improvement of in- 
stitutional custodial, maintenance and housekeep- 
ing standards, and provides economical inmate 
supervision at a low comparative hourly cost per 
inmate. Furthermore, by combining practical 
work study and organized instruction, you provide 
the inmate with employable skills which are ac- 
cepted by management, organized labor, State 
agencies and the public. 

All free citizens need to know how to work a 
full day as well as the rights and privileges of 
each fellow worker. With the ultimate aim of 
returning the inmate to society, the insturctor 
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Russell, jr. Supervisor of Education 


San Quentin, Calif. 


uses the production load to instruct the inmate 
in his responsibilities as a working citizen. The 
increased knowledge of tools, materials and equip- 
ment gained by the inmate, as he progresses 
through his training, also gives the institutional 
dollar more purchasing power by contributing to 
the elimination of waste and to the proper use of 
tools, equipment and materials within the insti- 
tution. 

You will find the word ‘sweat’ before you find 
the word ‘sympathy’ in the dictionary. In this 
vein, the staff occasionally uses the phrase. thir- 
ty-six hours sweat—four hours study”, in sup- 
port of the San Quentin vocational training 
policies. A regularly scheduled weekly related in- 
structional period affords the inmate an oppor- 
tunity to review his shop work. It gives him 
added understanding of his trade. It also helps 
him identify himself with apprenticeship, since 
he uses the same methods and instructional ma- 
terials as does the outside apprentice. 


A qualified journeyman is provided as a voca- 
tional instructor who uses accepted production 
standards in the manipulative phase of shop train- 
ing in satisfying a maintenance or other opera- 
tional needs. He also instructs his students in 
the theory and practice of the trade and in the 
appreciation of his work. 


The instruction-production snop at San Quentin 
is dependent upon the guidance of outside trades- 
men. The TAC members are not only interested 
in the trade training program methods, but they 
return to society. They are also interested in 
the inmates’ eventual return to society. They 
are also interested in the inmates’ eventual suc- 
cessful adjustment as a member of free society. 
Consequently, appropriate contact must be main- 
tained by the instructor with management anc 
labor, since the instructor needs to keep abreast 
of current methods. The institution has the 
respongibility for maintaining public relations 
and informing the public relative to the institu- 
tion program and the joint social responsibility 
of the public for institutional operation. Outside 
participation in the program is promoted through 
the Trade Advisory Committee. These commit- 
tees are trade oriented and consist of members 
from Management and Labor, as well as consult- 
ants from appropriate State Agencies, They are 
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California Mens Colony, tee Padres, Cali PR ae Dee ght t= 


The California Mens Celene, a facility of the 


California Department of Corrections, is located 
at Los Padres, four miles west of San Luis Obis- 
po. The Colony is a minimum security institu- 
tion in which older inmates predominate. About 
one-third of the 1350 total are infirm to some 
degree through advanced age or chronic ailments. 
The remainder, sound in mind and body, do the 
work required to operate the institution. 


Since the opening of this institution in July, 
1954, there has been developed a handicraft pro- 
gram for inmates who wish to utilize their spare 
time in productive activity making articles for 
sale to the public. Approved handicraft projects 
include all types of weaving, rug making, sewing, 
leather work, wood working in kit forms, paint- 
ings, drawings and greeting cards. The list also 
incldes gem cutting (non-precious stones), shell 
work, gold and silver wire work and plastic work 
of a non-inflammable nature. 


Before being permitted to participate, the ap- 
plicant must exhibit a degree of skill that will 
insure that his work meets high standards insis- 
ted upon by the supervisors. This limitation is 
primarily to protect the overly enthusiastic 
against unwise expenditure of their ordinarily 
small capital. All participants manufacturing 
itmes for eventual sale to the public must pur- 
chase their own tools, equipment and materials. 
The unskilled, however, are not precluded from 
participation, as they may enroll in the Arts and 
Crafts program under the supervision of a quali- 
fied Arts and Crafts Instructor. 

Articles offered for sale by the handicraft 
worker are submitted ‘are handicraft ma 
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In comparsion with many other State institutions, 
the geographical location of the Colony is not 
conducive to a great volume of sales in the handi- 
craft store. The Colony is somewhat off the 
beaten path and a considerable distance from any 
densely populated or metropolitan areas. Handi- 
craft sales figures continue to increase from 
month to month and the year 1958 ended with a 
22% increase over 1957. This speaks well for 
tne quality of the merchandise offered and the 
talents of the handicraft workers. 


California State Law prohibits the sale of hand- 
icraft articles except at the institution stores. 
With the expanded gate house and the sales store 
now under construction, this new attractive Cape 
Cod type structure will undoubtedly help increase 
handicraft sales. There will be a large show 
window and attractive cases in which displays 
may be made more advantageously. The con- 
struction of this model building will be accomp- 
lished entirely by inmate workmen using in the 
main, salvage materials. 

The financial returns to the handicraft worker 
are considerable and frequently men leaving the 
institution on parole or discharge do so with a 
considerable fund which they have managed to 
aecumulate through the sale of their products. 
Then, too, the handicraft worker through these 
earnings frequently is able to purchase small 
luxuries and personal articles from the Inmate 
Canteen at the institution. 

An Art Show instituted in 1957, and now looked 
forward to as an annual event has spurred inter- 
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DHTPTING PRISON POPULATION: 
A Major Educational Problem 


and Delaware's Approach to 


a Solution 


T. M. ZINK, 
BOARD OF CORRECTION, 


Operation of an educational program within a 
prison framework poses many problems, some of 
which are probably unique in the field of educa- 
tion. In no other setting, for example, have you 
a learning situation where the assimilation of 
subject matter and/or social skills must be sub- 
limated to the primary purpose—rehabilitation. 
Clearly, however, from the standpoint of admin- 
istration the most frustrating problem is that of 
the complete absence of enrollment stability with- 
in the inmate school population. 


Perhaps I can clarify the nature of the pro- 
blem by citing enrollment figures. On the last 
day of September, 1956, the school attendance 
record at our New Castle Correctional Institution 
listed 121 students. In May of 1957, 127 students 
were enrolled. Of this group, however, 68 had 
not been in the program at the beginning of the 
term. Thus 62 students who began the school 
year dropped out between September and June; 
68 who had not the benefit of the beginning pro- 
gram enrolled at some time during the year. The 
sad fact is, then, that the three teachers respon- 
sible for the New Castle school program kad only 
59 students who went “all the way” in 1956-57. 


Briefly stated, the problem was this: Whole- 
sale student turnover had brought about a most 
serious administrative disarrangement in terms 
of an unhappy, demotivated teaching staff. How 
could we retain a purposeful, positive staff opera- 
ting within the very restrictive, often intolerant, 
framework of prison custodial routine? 

Following is a brief outline of procedures utiliz- 
ed by the Delaware Board of Corrections in at- 
tempting to neutralize the effects of this serious 
prison bugaboo in a small system. 


Before any solution to the problem could be 
assayed, it was necessary to determine the causes 
for its existence. First, it was obvious that the 
teaching staff missed ‘the psychic stimula es- 
sential to a rewarding teaching process. This 
was a direct result of the constant enrollment 
shifts eliminating learning continuity. 

Two courses of action suggested themselves: 


1. Analyze the reasons for pupil turnever and - 


find out if any could be eliminated. 
2. Survey our course curriculum and try to ad 
just it insofar as possible to the peculiar re- 





DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 
WILMINGTON, 


DELAWARE 


. quirements of our situation. 
Analysis of the reasons for pupil turnover 
revealed that students had left our program for 
the followiing reasons in 1956: 


1. Transferred to Delcastle Alcoholic Unit 4 
2. Transferred to Sussex Correctional Institu- 

tion 2 
3. Transferred to First Offender’s Unit 3 
4. Transferred to Kent Correctional Institu- 

tion 2 
5. Probated by courts 2 
6. Paroled 5 
7. Admitted to bail 1 


8. Discharged from institution at completion 


of sentence 11 
9. Sent to punishment cells for rules infrac- 
tions 4 
10. Stabbed 1 
11. Quit voluntarily or dropped 2 


12. Transferred to Delaware State Hospital 1 

Obviously, maintenance of a perfectly stable 
school population could not be the total solution 
since it can easily be seen that such stabilization 
is impossible. This is painfully evident when 
we realize that even those listed as quitting 
voluntarily have done so for a complex variety 
of reasons. Sincere and motivated students have 
dropped school suddenly after receiving “Dear 
John” letters, having emotional conflicts with 
guards or other inmates, being refused commuta- 
tion of sentences, appeals from sentences, et al. 
The tremendous pressures acting on men in pri- 
son move them in unpredictable ways. 

The problem can never be totally eliminated. 
Certain phases however, were found amenable to 
positive action. With this in mind, the following 
action was taken: 

1. An arrangement was made in conferences 
with the Director of Corrections whereby all pro- 
posed tranfers intramurally (Delcastle, Sussex, 
Kent, etc.) should be cleared first through the 
Director of Education. In this way. transfers 
could often be postponed until completion of set 
unit or course studies. We would then be alerted 
to pick up the student in the new facility’s school 
program without loss of valuable participation. 

2. It was decided that men with less than three 
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Development of Accepted Budget Formula Standards for 


Uniformly Establishing and fi 
Institution Library Non-fiction and Fiction Book Siocks - 


4. E. Wonmley, Supewiear of Education. SS 
Catifernia Department of Clarnectious 


An inmate library is an integral unit of the 
treatment program at each of the ten institutions 
and facilities operated by the California Depart- 


ment of Corrections. Library services are also 
provided by the institutions to their affiliated 
camps and Reception-Guidance Centers. One full- 
time professional librarian position has been es- 
tablished at six of the largest institutions while 
part-time library supervision is maintained under 
the direction of the Supervisor of Education at 
each of the remaining four institutions and facil- 
ities. 

During the past decade sporadic budgets have 
been provided for the purchase of non-fiction and 
fiction book stocks. In the preparation of these 
budget requests very little consideration was giv- 
en to the establishment of Departmental star- 
dards to support the procurement of initial li- 
brary book stock complements and maintain ade- 
quate book stocks replacements to compensate 
for usage. 

Many of the books found in the older institu- 
tional libraries were acquired as gifts from public 
agencies and private individuals. Many of these 
books were “garbage can” cast-offs of little ser- 
viceable value. In many instances over ninéty 
per cent of these accepted gifts were discarded 
because they were not serviceable for use in the 
institutional library. 

In the past, grants of State capital outlay funds 
for the establishment of library book stocks have 
been made to the new institutions; namely, Cali- 
fornia State Prison, Soledad; Deuel Vocational 
Institution, Tracy; California Medical Facility, 
Vacaville; California Institution for Women, 
Corona; and in North Facility, CSP, Soledad. Re- 
ference was made to the library standards pub- 
lished by the American Correctional Association 
for their purchase justifications. However, these 
standards have not been fully acceptable to the 
State budget analysts. 


The Library Program of the California Correc- 
tional Institutions has been professionally advan- 
ced through a State Advisory Committee on Cor- 
rectional Libraries, appointed by Director Richard 
A. McGee, in collaboration with members of the 
State Library Association. Many outstanding 
California Librarians* have been members of the 
Committee. In this connection, Mr. Fred Wem- 
‘mer, County Librarian, Sacramento County, Sac- 
ramento. has served as Chairman of the Commit- 


aintaining Correctionai 


tee since its inception and has given immeasurable 
professional assistance to the Correctional Library 
Program during the past five years. Following 
the Committees recommendations, surveys were 
recently made to establish: (1) The number of 
volumes of serviceable book stock on inventory 
in the institutions; (2) A uniform annual budget 
policy relative to book stock replacements; (3) 
An institutional book stock standard; and (4) A 
standard cost per volume for fiction and non-fic- 
tion books. 


During the 1957-58 FY, Chairman Wemmer, 
Departmental Supervising Librarian Spector, and 
the writer developed an acceptable budget form- 
ula for the establishment of an initial book stock 
complement for each institution and an acceptable 
formula for yearly book stock replacements. One 
of the initial steps in the process was the deter- 
mination of the number of serviceable books on 
hand in the various institutional libraries. A 
bench mark was established by the independent 
random sampling of the serviceable books in each 
of the institutional libraries by three well known 
professional librarians. Through the interpola- 
tion of the median sample into a percentage figure 
the total number of serviceable books was estab- 
lished for each separate institutional library. This 
was combined with the other library surveys to 
established a budget formula which has been 
tentatively accepted with minor changes by De- 

artment of Finance Budget Analysts and by the 
Restsieties Analyst for inclusion in the Depart- 
mental State Support and Inmate Welfare Legis- 
lative Budgets for the FY 1959-60. 


A more detail account of the Committee surveys 
and budget formula recommendations follows: 


I. Establishment of the Serviceable Book Stock 
Listed on Each Institutional Inventory for 
the FY 1957-58. 


The book stock inventory of each instituion was 
surveyed during 1957-58 by a survey team of pro- 


*The following California Librarians are presently listed as 
Committee Members: Mr. Frederick Wemmer, County Librarian, Sac- 
ramento County Library, 914 Seventh Street, Sacramento 14, Calif.: 
Mr. E. T.Coman, Jr., The University Library, Riverside, Calif.; Mr. 
C. Coolidge, Richmond Public Library, Richmond, Calif.; Mrs. P. 
Dalton, California State Library, Library Courts Building, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Mr. Howard Samuelson, City Librarian, Salinas, Calif. ; 
Dr. H. Madden, College Librarian, Fresno State Collere, Fresno 26, 
Calif.; Mrs. Virginia Keating, Marin County Free Publie Library, 
Sen Rafael, Calif.; Dr. J. Periam Danton, School of Librarianship, 
University of Califronia, Berkeley 4, Calif.; Mr. Elmer M. Grieder, 
and Mr. J. D. Hen- 
822 South Broadway, Ios 


Stanford University Libraries, Stanford, Calif. 
derson, Los Angeles County Library, 
Angeles Calif 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Group counseling, as I understand it, was in- 
stigated for the purpose of helping convicted 
felons understand themselves. Responsible per- 
sons in the Department of Corrections feel that 
no amount of instruction can be of primary use 
unless the inmate himself can come to under- 
stand his own particular problem. The authori- 
ties feel, and rightly, that if an inmate can be 
made to talk about himself, to discuss his pro- 
blems with his peers, he might be better able te 
understand his problems and himself. Consequent- 
ly, he will be better equipped to combat these 
problems with sensible solutions . 

All inmates, though their crimes may have 
been similar in nature, did not have the same 
motivations for their acts. However, by having 
a group of these men enrolled in the counseling 
program, for the purpose of discussing their mo- 
tivations—rather than have each man “explain” 
to, what he feels, a disinterested person—it is 
believed that his problems can be more objective- 
ly discussed. He is more inclined to speak freely 
about himself, for each of the men in the group 
has had a similar experience. Significantly, he 
finds that his problems are easily accepted by the 
members, and he, in turn accepts theirs. In most 
cases, he is able to strip his problems of rational- 
ization and reveal them for what they really are, 
primarily because, in a group counseling class, 
the fear of talking too much (as to an authority) 
vanishes, and the true reasons for each man’s mis- 
a are brought out and discussed toward a so- 
ution. 

Though the reasons for enrollment are varied, 
most inmates enroll, simply, as I have so often 
heard from the men themselves, “to go along 
with the program”, or “to impress the Adult 
Authority.” Whatever the reason, however, my 
observations have convinced me that the impor- 
tant factor is that the inmate is exposed to this 
type of treatment, and after a reasonable period, 
he usually discovers that there is much more to 
the program than he desire to “go along”. In 
most cases, he finds, through discussion with his 
peers, that his is not an isolated problem—that 
there are others exactly like his. More important, 
however, he also discovers that there are solu- 
tions to his problems and anxieties, and he be- 
comes interested in the program. Now he has 
begun to help himself. 

When a man is sent to prison, society has rid 
itself of one problem—temporarily, at least, and 
at the same time, the man has shed his problem 
too. Now that he is in prison, no longer does he 
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sensation the deep motivation that drove him to 
crime. Here there are no badges of success; here 
everyone is outwardly equal. No longer must he 
resort to crime in order to attain his goal of equal- 
ity with the “Cadillac Driving” element of society. 
From observation, my belief is that most crime is 
committed by the person who feels that he has 
not attained the position in life to which he feels 
he is entitled. He sometimes feels that life has 
begun to pass him by, and not having the suit- 
able employment necessary to purchase the things 
he wants, he resorts to crime to get them. His 
belief is a common one... money is the only equal- 
izer which will gain him the position in society 
which he desires. 

In prison, however, he is exposed to Group 
Counseling and becomes aware of his mistakes 
and misconceptions concerning the true meaning 
of success. He finds that, while in prison, though 
he has none of the worldly goods which he had 
deemed so important on the outside, still he feels 
secure. Naturally, his desire to be free is of 
prime importance, but most of his anxieties have 
vanished. He no longer feels inadequate, and he 
is convinced that he can, and will make good 
when he leaves prison. In view of the man’s 
progress and adjustment, the Adult Authority 
grants him parole, and he returns to the society 
in which he will probably be confronted by the 
same problems which were prevalent before he 
left it. With the exception of, possibly, an inter- 
ested parole officer, he has no one to turn to for 
assistance, and his treatment is ended. My belief 
is that the real need for group counseling be- 
comes evident at this time. This is the crucial 
period! No longer is the man’s daily routine 
planned for him, as it was in prison. Now, he 
must start to think for himself. The pitfalls are 
many, and he definitely needs assistance in get- 
ting over the hurdles of the first few months of 
adjustment in this completely different environ- 
ment, 

Here, as in prison, there will be many others 
facing the same problems or readjustment, and 
since group counseling has proved successful in 
prison, it is my firm belief that it will be of even 
greater use to the man on parole. 

Rather than have men singled out by the in- 
dividual parole officer for this type of treatment, 
as is now being done, (for I believe this might 
lead to dissention) Group Counseling should be 
made a condition of parole for everyone being re- 
leased for the first few months, or at least until 
the parolee is solid established in society 
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fessional librarians. 
one public librarian, the supervising librarian (De- 
partmental) and the institutional librarian, when 


The team was composed of 


available. Random samples were made of the en- 
tire book stock carried on the inventory records 
of each institutional library. A serviceable book 
stock average was established from the indepen- 
dent individual samples reported. This average 
was interpolated and the serviceable inventory 
on hand in each institutional library was estab- 
lished. These survey reports was compiled show- 
ing the number of serviceable fiction and non- 
fiction volumes on inventory during FY 1957-58, 
in the various instituional libraries. 

Ii. The Number of Instituional Registered 
Readers was Determined as a Standard for 
Comparison with the Number of Registered 
Readers in Public Libraries. 

A. An accurate record of the number of regis- 
tered readers is maintained by the public libra- 
ries. 

B. A survey of the Correctional Institution Li- 
braries has established that the number of re- 
gistered readers for all California institutions 
may be determined by the formula;—Total No. 
of Registered Readers » .55 X Institution Popula- 
tion. 

fll. Standards of Comparative Book Usage were 
Established : 

A. The average ratio of non-fiction to fiction 
book stock usage in the institutional libraries was 
determined by survey to be 40 to 60 for regular 
institutional inmates and 20 to 80 for Reception- 
Guidance Center inmates. 

B. Surveys of twelve similar public libsaries 
compared with institutional libraries having a 
similar number of registered readers disclosed 
that the total yearly book usage of prison readers 
to public library readers approximately the ratio 
of 12 to 1. 

IV. The Number of Non-fiction Bocks was 

Established per Registered Reader. 

A. The survey of the above 12 public libraries 
selected at random disclosed that these libraries 
maintain an average inventory of approximately 
four serviceable non-fiction books per registered 
reader. 

B. The average serviceable non-fiction books 
stock inventory per full-time registered student 
was reported by three representative State Col- 
leges to be seven books per student. Sacramento 
State College (not included in sample) reported 
17 non-fiction books on inventory per registered 
full-time student. 

C. Using the above findings, the non-fiction 
book stock in the prison institution libraries was 
conservatively and empirically established as fol- 
lows: 

1. Five Volumes/registered reader in insti- 
tutional libraries. 

2. Two volumes/registered reader in the 
Reception-Guidance Centers. 

V. The Number of Institutional Fiction Books 
per Registered Reader was Computed to be 
Seven books. 

A. The institutional use ratio of institutional 

library non-fiction to fiction book usage was de. 


termined by survey to be 40 to 60. 

B. The number of non-fiction books per regis- 
tered reader was established by comparative sur- 
vey at five books per registered reader in the 
institutional libraries. 

C. The number of fiction books may be com- 
puted from A and B above by simple ratio and 
proportion as follows: 

40 : 60 : : 5 books/registered reader: X 
books/registered reader. 
40 X » 300 
X » 7 fiction books/registered reader in 
the institutional library. 

D. In accordance with, (C) above, 10 fiction 
and two non-fiction books/registered reader was 
established for the Reception-Guidance Centers. 

VI. The Cost of Non-Fiction Book Stock was 
Established at $3.50 per Volume. 

A. The correctional institutions reported the 
average cost of non-fiction books purchased dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1957-58 to be $3.48 per volume. 

B. The State Library reported their 1957-58 
non-fiction book stock cost to be over $6.00 per 
volume. 

C. Three State Teachers Colleges reported 
their average non-fiction book stock cost for 1957- 
58 to be over $4.00 per volume. 

D. Twelve public libraries reported their aver- 
age cost of non-fiction book stocks to over $4.00 
per volume. 

VII. The Cost of Fiction Book Stock was Estab- 

lished at $2.50 per Volume. 

A. The average cost of fiction book stock pur- 
chased by outside agencies during 1957-58 was 
reported to be approximately $4.00 per volume 

B. The average cost of fiction book stock for 
the FY 1957-58 was reported by the Correctional 
institutions to be approximately $2.50 per volume. 

VIII. The book stock replacements for Correc- 
tional institution libraries have been established 


_by compartive public library surveys to be one 


volume per year per registered reader. A similar 
survey of three State Colleges revealed that funds 
are available for the purchase of six non-fiction 
books per full-time student per year. 

In accordance with the usage surveys previous- 
ly reported, the non-fiction and fiction book year- 
ly replacements of one book per year per register- 
ed reader is pro-rated as follows: 

A. Institutions 
1. 0.6 fiction books per year/registered 
reader. 


2. 0.4 non-fiction books per year/regis-. 


tered reader. 

B. Reception-Guidance Center 
1. 0.8 fiction books per year/registered 
reader 
2. 0.2 non-fiction books per year/regis- 
tered reader. 

In accordance with the formula standards es- 
tablished under the above Sections I to VIII, 
inclusive, the policy recommended for funding 
the procurement of library book stock follows: 

A. Support Funds, Regular State Budget 

1. The original institutional and Guidance Cen- 
ter complement of all non-fiction books. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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bibliography of 1958 books and Articles 


by Claman Sikifian 


Selected by Armine Dikijian, Librarian 
National Probation and Parole Association 
1790 Broadway, New York City, New York 


BOOKS 


Canadian Congress of Corrections, “‘Proceed- 
ings,” 1957. Ottawa, Canadian Corrections Asso- 
ciation, 1958. Papers on correctional treatment, 
staff training, inmate psychology, and other as- 
pects of correction in Canada. 

Clemmer, Donald. “The Prison Community.” N. 
Y., Rinehart, c1958. Reprinting of a 1940 study 
of prisons, basic sociological principles and social 
organization. 

Roche, Phillip Q. “The Criminal Mind.” N. Y., 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, c1958. A study of the 
conflict between the approach to the criminal mind 
of criminal law and psychiatry. 

Sykes, Gresham. “The Society of Captives,” a 
study of maximum security prison. Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton University Press, c1958. A soci- 
ological study of the New Jersey State Prison at 
Trenton, viewing the prison as a society within 
a society and the social roles played by custodians 
and inmates. 

Vold, George B. “Theoretical Criminology.” N. 
Y., Oxford University Press, c1958. An examina- 
tion of the major theories of crime causation. 


ARTICLES 


“American Journal of Correction,” all 1958 
issues. 


“Correction” (New York State Department of 
Correction), all 1958 issues. 

Fox, Vernon. “Analysis of Prison Disciplinary 
Problems.” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 
and Police Science, Nov.-Dec., 1958. 

Gilbert, G. M. “Crime and Punishment:” an 
exploratory comparison of public, criminal, and 
penological attitudes. Mental Hygiene, Oct., 1958. 

Lopez-Rey, Manuel. “Some Considerations of 
the Character and Organization of Prison Labour. 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science, May-June, 1958. 

NPPA Journal, July, 1958 issue: “Recidivism.” 
Includes discussion of factors in correctional in- 
stitution treatment as they affect recidivism. 


Smith, Charles E. and Janney, Harold M. “Some 
Suggestions for Prison Research.” Federal Proba- 
tion, March, 1958. 

Watt, Norman and Maher, Brendan A. “Priso- 
ners’ Attitudes Toward Home and the Judicial 
System.” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 
Law, Criminology and Police Science, May-June, 
the attitudes of a selected group of inmates. 

Zemans, Eugene and Cavan, Ruth S. “Martial 
Relationships of Prisoners.” Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology and Poliece Science, May-June, 
1958. Report of a 1951 survey by the John Howard 
Association and a 1956 survey by the authors. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS FOR CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Selected by Committee for Institution Libraries, 
American Correctional Association 
FICTION 

Albrand, Martha. “A Day In Monte Carlo.” Random, 
$3.50 Search for a mysterious rebel who killed his best 
friend led Travers into exciting espionage, intrigue, and 
romance on the French Riviera. 

Bentley, Phyllis. “Cresendo.” Macmillan, $3.75. Leisurely 
story of West Riding and the seven people whose lives 
were affected by a clerk’s minor defection. Action may 
be too slow for some readers. Women especially. 

Birney, Earle. “Turvey; A Picturesque Novel.” Abelard, 
$3.50. A sort of Canadian counterpart of Stockdale in 
“No Time For Sergeants,” Turvey inadvertently got into 
all kinds of trouble from which he always seemed to 
emerge with his naivete intact. Humorous and earthly 
satire on military life. 

Blackburn, John. “A Scent of New Mown Hay.” Mill, 
$3.50. Suspence story in which the efforts of biological 
research chemists everywhere united to combat a new 
horror that threatened the world. 

Blumenfeld, Josephine. “Pin A Rose On Me.” Doubleday, 
$3.50. Incidents in the life of an English widow of means 
reflect her views on life, her friends, and her children 
in a charmingly frank and sophisticated manner, 

Bohle, Edgar. “The Man Who Disappeared.” Random, 
$2.95. Fast paced suspence story that may also appeal 
to science-fiction fans. A member of the research team in 
a top-security chemical plant sought a fellow scientist 
who seemingly vanished into thin air. 

Boulle, Pierre. “The Other Side Of The Coin;” trans. 
from French by R. Howard. Vanguard, $3.50. The un- 
realistic American wife of a French overseer in Malay 
believed that a Chinese communist girl could be converted 
to w hiteman’s ways by love and care. Her theory suc- 
ceeded most ironically. 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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California State Prison 








How can We Develop and Use Vocational and 
Work Program Records More Effectively? 


In the presentation of this question, I have 
selected the words “Develop—Use—Vocation— 
Work-Records—Effective” as my discussion topic. 
With your permission I will now take these six 
items and arrange them in their sequence of im- 
portance and discuss them as they relate to the 
general heading above. 

. Records 

. Develop 

. Vocational 
Work 

Use 
Effective 


The keeping of records, wether it be in industry, 
business, schools or institutions requires the co- 
ordinated effort of all concerned. The method 
devised may vary from group to group, school to 
school, industry to industry and institution to 
institution but in the final analysis regardless of 
the method agreed upon it is a necessity because 
it is the only legal, tangible and historical evi- 
dence which reflects the progress or errors of 
mankind. The responsibility of corrdinating re- 
cord keeping as I indicated is the responsibility 
and requires the coordinated effort of all concern- 
ed. In the final analysis, for record keeping to 
be effective, responsibility must be delegated to 
a central staff member in the institution, who in 
turn coordinates the effects of those concerned! ! 


Those of us working in the correctional field, 
whether in custody, treatment, classification, in- 
dustries, business administration or other func- 
tions, are I am sure, fulky aware of the continual 
need and importance for recording data on the 
inmates whom we supervise in our daily training 
and work programs. 

During the past several years considerable em- 
phasis and progress has been made in the Cali- 
fornia Deartment of Corrections to achieve uni- 
formity in standardizing record keeping. Since 
our topic makes specific reference to the records 
pertaining to vocational and work programs, I will 
therefore restrict my comment to those two areas. 
I would like to come back to this work unifromity. 
When I speak of uniformity in our setting I mean 
uniformity of objectives, purposes and functions. 
The matter of format varies from institution to 
institution due to different vocational training 
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programs, different industrial operations and dif- 

ferent institutonal facilities and mission. 

The basis for inmate record keeping may be 
summarized as an official authenticated docu- 
mentation which becomes part of the permanent 
inmate record. 

Let us now go on to word number two: Develop. 
What need was created to demand that we devel- 
op a record system in the area of vocational and 
work programs? 

Training in California prisons during the past 
years has made great gains. During the early 
formative years much energy had to be devoted 
to organization, preparation and planning such 
things as building adequate facilities, securing 
equipment, training personnel, developing courses 
of study, and organizing Trade Advisory Commit- 
tees. As this growth was going on within the 
Department another growth was taking place in 
the zrea of training—inmates who were unskilled 
when received by the institutions were being 
trained and when eligible for parole had become 
semi-skilled workers, apprentices and in some 
instances skilled journeymen craftsmen. Every 
day these trained inmates were being released 
from the institutions throughout California and 
require official documentary records of their at- 
tained skill. As more and more parolees with 
skills were being released, word was coming back 
to the respective institutions during the first 
years of the program that many parolees were: 

1. Placed in jobs other than what they were 

trained for—for lack of adequate informa- 

tion regarding training and work experience. 

. When appearing before a local Joint Appren- 
ticeship Committee, the Committee was un- 
able to grant the parolee credit for training 
received in the institution because proper 
evidence was unavailable to support the 
training claimed. 

. Parolees who could find employment in the 
lower skill level because there was inade- 
quate evidence to support what the parolee 
could do. 

As this imformation sifted back to the institu- 
tion it became evident that some action was ne- 
cessary to conserve training values and to improve 
the placement status of the parolee. I hope that 
none of you have received the impression that 
when a parolee left a California Institution that 
no mention was made of training or work exper- 
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CALIFORNIA STATE PRISON AT SOLEDAD 


DAIRY 
WORK EVALUATION REPORT 


( ) Termination ( ) Special Report ( ) Pre-Board Peport ( ) Pre-Parole Report 


PE eR eS ae ee ee ere a lL 0)60l0l0— - 
| a ee ne ee DATE UNASSIGNED ____________ 
CODE: (1) Skilled (2) Semi-Skilled (3) Familiar (4) Unsatisfactory 


Blank spaces denote that this person has had no experience in these classifications while at the Dairy. 





( ) Pasteurizers License ( ) Hand Milker 

( ) Vat method of Pasteurization ( ) Machine Milking 

( ) H. T. 8S. T. Method of Pasteurization ( ) Fast 

( ) Operation of Homogenizer ( ) Medium 

( ) Operation of Can Washer ( ) Slow 

( ) Operation of Seperater ( ) Clean 

( ) Use of Sanitary Methods ( ) Quiet 

( ) Others ( ) Learns Cows 

( ) Stripper 

INSEMINATION FEEDING JOB NEATNESS 

( ) Collecting Semen ( ) General ( ) Equipment Clean-up 
: ( ) Processing Semen ( ) Calves ( ) Equipment Placement 
; ( ) Conception Rate ( ) Bulls ( ) Correctness of Work 

( ) Inseminating Technique ( ) Milking Barn ( ) Care of Records 

( ) Neat and Orderly Work 


Area 


PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES 


) Clean of Person ( ) Efficiency 
( ) Courteous of Manner ( ) Reliability 
( ) Neat of Dress 


EMPLOYABLE AS 


( ) Pasteurizer ( ) Calf Feeder ( ) No Employable Skills 
( ) Feeder ( ) Gardener ( ) Cow Washer 

( ) Machine Milker ( ) Herdsman ( ) Creamery Worker 

( ) Stripper ( ) Inseminator ( ) Dairy Farm Worker 
( ) Hand Milker ( ) Assistant A-1 Lab. Tech. 


COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


( een sraaSnais ncaiaaitiaisscadiieie RE clic tian: ac cacean enapiientetaedrstiinicaiibtatas 





$-Cor-Ind/3-5-7-57-500 





CALIFORNIA STATE PRISON AT SOLEDAD 


{ ) TERMINATION EDUCATION DEPARTMENT ( ) BOARD REPORT 
{ ) COMPLETION VOCATIONAL EVALUATION REPORT ( ) Pre-PAROLE REPORT 
( ) C. C. REPORT COURSE: ( ) SPECIAL REPORT 


BODY AND FENDER 





Name No. Date Entered _._._.. Terminated 
Technical Related training Hours: Grade FEE | 
Shop Manipulative Work Hours: Grade 2 
Total Hours: Grade - Ss | 





| . SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL SKILLS 





| Code: (1) Skilled (2) Semi-Skilled (8) Familiarization 
BASIC WORKING TOOLS : HRS. WELDING ___- pera HRS. 

( ) Hand Tools ( ) Oxy-Acetylene Welding 

( ) Metal Working Tools ( » Oxy-Acetylene Cutting 

( ) Glass and Trimmer Tools ( ) Brazing 

BODY & FENDER REPAIR ____ HRS. 
( ) Fender Repairing 

SHEET METAL PARTS _ _ HRS. ( ) Hood Repairing 

( ) Replacing Front Fenders ( ) Deck Lid Repairing 

( ) Replacing Hoods ( ) Quarter Panel Repairing 

( ) Replacing Front Doors ( ) Turret Top Repairing 

( ) Replacing Rear Doors ( ) Body Alignment Repairing 

[. = Replacing Rear Fenders POWER TOOLS . 7 HRS. _ 

( ) Replacing Deck Lids 


( ) Hydraulic Jack Operation 
( ) Operation of Power Grinder 
i eee = «se ( ) Operation of Floor Jack 

( ) Replacing Hardware ( ) Operation of Electric Drill 


( ) Replacing Trim REFINISHING HRS. 
( ) Replacing Glass 
( 


; ( ) Operation of the Spray Gun 
) Replacing Seats ( ) Surfacer Preparation 
( ) Mixing of Enamel 
BEA WORK ........... HRS. ( ) Mixing of Lacquer 
( ) Basic Metal Work ( ) Matching of Colors 
( ) Shrinking ( ) Lacquer Refinishing 
( ) Soldering ( ) Enamel Refinishing 
( ) Hand & Power Rubbing of Lacquer 
EMPLOYABLE AS: 
( ) No Employable Skills ( ) Auto Painter Apprentice * (7-97.510) 
( ) Auto Body Repairman Helper *(7-81.550) ( ) Auto Painter Helper * (7-16.895) 
( ) Auto Body Repairman * (5-81.510) ( ) Auto Painter *(5-16.910) 
COMMENTS: 
ET ee ee sak aseaeehaiceniecalcisea an Date ___ ‘ 
W. A. Kempf 
Supervisor of Vocational Instruction Instructor ________- 
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ience in his pre-parole summary. However, the 
imformation which was supplied during this per- 
iod was generally incomplete, varied from insti- 
tution to institution, and, in many cases lacked 
authentication. 


It gradually became evident to the Department- 
al staff directly concerned with this problem that 
in order for parolees to find proper placement 
when available, and for the Parole Officer to have 
the evidence to verify this training, a uniform 
method of recording had to be developed which 
would be acceptable to the Department, the Di- 
vision of Adult Paroles, to the Division of Ap- 
prenticeship Standards, the Public Schools, Indus- 
try and Labor. 


Two typical vocational and work progress forms 
used at the California State Prison at Soledad are 
included herewith. As we review the records 
you will note that the format is uniformly main- 
tained throughout the institution whether it be in 
vocational, industry or other institutional func- 
tions. We have indicated in the forms the name 
and number of the inmate, the date he was en- 
rolled an dropped from the program, the number 
of hours in technical related training as well as 
number of hours in shop manipulative work with 
a grade in both areas and a final composite grade. 
Owing to the need to meet educational and ap- 
prenticeship requirements. a distinction is made 
betwwen the vocational training an the work ex- 
perience record. 


Each instructor or supervisor was requested 
to list the operation in each major division of his 
trade. The total hours of training in each major 
division of the trade is noted. In addition, skill 
ratings are given for each operation in each major 
division. A uniform code is used to denote the 
degee of skill attained by the student in each op- 
eration. The figure (1) is used to denote skilled; 
(2) Semi-skilled; (3) Familiiarization. Each trade 
is broken down into job classification in accord- 
ance with the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
in summarizing the above points it will be noted 
that when an instructor or supervisor is required 
to complete an evaluation report he must indicate 
the total hours a student has completed in each 
major division, indicate the level of skill attained 
in each operation with the major division, and 
recommend to classification to assist the Division 
of Adult Paroles and potential employer in his 
c'assification of the division of the trainee for 
proper job placement. 

Up to this point the preparation of the evalua- 
tion from is primarily a mechanical process. How- 
ever, provisions have been made to permit the 
instructor and supervisor to record their observa- 
tions and findings in sections reserved for their 
comments. The instructor or supervisor is en- 
couraged to list the student’s adjustment to the 
program, adjustment to his peer group and such 
other pertinent data that will be of assistance to 
the Division of Adult Paroles and potential em- 
ployer in proper job classification and placement’. 

Evaluation reports are prepared whenever a 
student appears before the Adult Authority Board 
for parole consideration, when required by the 


Institutional Classification Committee and prior 
to the student’s release on parole for inclusion 
in the pre-parole summary. A copy of the pre- 
parole record is forward to the field parole agent 
together with the pre-parole summary. 

The completed evaluation form when forward 
to the Division of Adult Paroles is used as an 
instrument to assist the Parole Division in job 
placement, inform the employer of the parolee’s 
skill and assist Joint Apprenticeship Committees 
establish the proper apprenticeship status of the 
parolee. 

We in California feel that this method of com- 
munication between the Institution, the Division 
of Adult Paroles and the Employer is one of the 
most effective employment classification and 
placement of paroles. 


THE FIFTEEN CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 
JACOB M. BRAUDE 


(Reprinted from the CHRONICLE—Originally from the 
REFLECTOR) 


Mr. Braude is Circuit Court Judge, Cook County, IIl. 
A leading Chicago jurist since 1934, he is a nationally 
known speaker and writer on juvenile delinquency and 
the author of books on youth problems and public speak- 
ing. 


As a Judge for almost 25 years in the Municipal 
Courts of Chicago and the Circuit Court of Cook Coun- 
ty, Ill—including more than 10 years presiding over 
Chicago’s unique Boy’s Court—I’ve had to pass judgement 
on more than 25,000 kids in trouble. Juvenile delinquen- 
cy is much more than an overworked phrase to me. It’s 
kids—real live kids, thousands of them. Kids in des- 
pair. Mixed-up kids. Kids who weren’t brought into the 
world as delinquents, but who got that way because of a 
number of factors beyond the control of their elders. 


During my years on the bench, I’ve seen a very defin- 
ite pattern of delinquency emerge—a pattern that can be 
charted and whose causes are fixed. If every parent and 
every law-enforcement officer recognized the pattern, 
knew the causes, and then did something about them, the 
number of young people in serious difficulties could be 
reduced by 75 percent. 

There are 15 factors in the pattern of delinquency 
besetting our young people today. I can think of no in- 
stance of a boy or girl in trouble in my court where one 
or more of these factors weren’t directly responsible. And 
all of them can be controlled. 

Here they are: 


1. Destructive Toys and Games 

Almost from the swaddling stage, our youngsters 
are weaned on guns or other destructive toys. The other 
day, I saw a one-year-old fondling a toy pistol in his 
play pen. These toys are symbols of violence; little won- 
der that as the child grows, so too, his penchant for vio- 
lence, 

I remember two 12-year-old lads who were picked up 
in the washroom of a Chicago railroad station—carrying 
a loaded revolver. They had run away from home, with- 
out money or extra clothing—but with a loaded gun. For- 
tunately we found them before they killed themselves—or 
others 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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TODAY'S AUTOMOTIVE OPPORTUNITIES: 
An Example of the Use of Flip 


Charts in Auto Mechanics 
Related Training Programs 


George Einfeldt 
Instructor in Auto Meihancis 
California Institution for Men 
Chino, California 
In this day of unique seliing techniques, we 
teachers in Education are competing with highly 
skilled technicians and psychologists in the ad- 
vertising world. 


The subject of mere Auto Mechanics may lack 
the excitement offered in such occupations as a 
Test Pilot or a Private-Eye. There is a great 
need to inform the student of the many avenues 
(within his capacity) stemming from the Auto 
Repairman’s background: avenues which are 
brought to light in tsory form by the use of a 


_Flip-Chart. A teaching situation in prison, at 





INTHE AUTOMOTIVE TRADE 


best, is not ideal because of abnormal ment... 


pressure and regimental distractions 


Many inmates hear, but are not listening to 
the Instructor during lectures. This truth is 
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often revealed in lab., and written tests, there- 
fore, when subject matter is delivered in a Flip- 
Chart story form, a mental alertness arouses 
curiosity regarding the next forthcoming sketch. 
This curiosity provides another key to good in- 
structor-student communication. 

The Flip-Chart story can also be used to stimu- 
late student attention in the area of human re- 
lations and behavior. In developing human 
dignity the bolts and nuts of the trade are not 
enough. A superior crattsman will communicate 
in harmony with various attitudes as he works 
with his customer. A definite advantage of the 
Flip-Chart is that the instructor’s ad-lib may be 
altered to fit the experiences of the students in 
class. 

On the following pages will be found a minia- 

Will I enter a knuckle-busting Trade and spend 
the rest of my days under a relic in some back 
alley garage with a grease-ball reputation? 


ture example of the occupational opportunities of 
the Auto Mechanics Trade as expressed in Flip- 
Chart form. 

I welcome you to the Auto Mechanics program. 
And, now that you have been assigned here and 
have toured the Shop, let’s talk a bit about your 
future, that is the “What’s in it for me,” ques- 
uons. 

A—Could I learn to like such a Trade? 

B—How much will I earn? 

(C—What are my opportunities for advance- 
ment? 

D—Is it a big industry? 

Ek—Are Mechanics in demand? 

F—Will they be in demand for some time to 
come? 

Gs « 


Let’s see how important the Automotive Indus- 
try is! 





1s WMS rrr 


About 22,314 individuals enter the 
trade each year from high schools and trade 


One out of seven occupations in the U. S. today 
are either directly or indirectly associated with 
the Automotive industry. Its the biggest indus- 
try in the world, but the shortage of good mech- 
anics is alarming many auto industrialists. At 
present, there is a ratio one automotive technician 
for every 87 vehicles. The industry needs a ratio 
of 1 to 60. We are about 150,000 repairmen short 


—_——— x - 


of this goal. 


schools. This means one new mechanic for every 
3.012 vehicles. Expressing it another way, abovt 
714 students are entering the trade from each 
county. Schools, it has been stated are not train- 
ing enough technicians to serve the vehicles of 
their own teaehing personnel 
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The trade definitely offers ranging opportuni- however, are available only to those who have 
ties from repairman to that of a white collared mechanical background and training. 
Insurance-Adjuster. All of these occupations, How do I get started and how long will it take? 


REPAIRMAN 
NEW CAR I INSURANCE 


SALES \ A ADJ. 


PARTS 
SALES 









, TOOL 
( \” SALES 





— 
M 
PARTS “a 


MRG. MRG. 
TEACHING INDUSTRY ----SCHOOL 
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You select your own vehicle and path of travel. 

A—If your shop studies are just a “fill in,” 

you probably will be terminated from the 
activity. 

B—If you “just go along with the program,” 
9 show, you are only cheating your- 
self, 

C—Those who follow instructions as illustra- 





ted in the work assignment books, and 
participate in classroom discussions and 
demonstrations, will find the road clear 
smooth and fast. However, there are 


prescribed steps to climb before your 
goal is reached. This is true in all pro- 
fessions. 








have the qualifications and ambition. “Have the 
hinges to the doors of opportunity well oiled,” 
and you will enjoy the profits of success in the 
Automotive field. 

Talent must be developed constantly. Seek self 
advancement trough industrial changes. (Don’t 
become stale.) Remember, a lot of men have “one 
year of experience, 20 times!” Exploit your own 
talent and vou’ll be laying the ground work for 
a Dealership. 


Goals of success can be accomplished when the 
Auto Mechanics “Code of Ethics” are followed. 

1. I will take advantage of every opportunity 
to increase my knowledge concerning the 
work I am doing. 
2. I will use only those materials that have 
been proved to be safe. 
3. I will strive to produce nothing but first- 
class workmanship. 
4. I will recommend to an owner only that 
work on his car which I believe to be neces- 
sary. 


HOW SHALL [ TRAVEL — 


Opportunities are available only to those who 


Understanding the characteristics of human 
behavior is another area in this trade. You must 
be able to talk effectively and use ethical trade 
practices. You must understand the mechanics 
of Shop Operation and good business practices. 


Aptitudes and interest are the first steps lead- 
ing toward the goal of success in this trade. After 
proper training you must be able to make the 
necessary repairs with journeyman skill and at a 
profitable speed in order to show steady advance- 
ment. 


5. I will treat an owner’s car as I would have 
my own car treated. 

6. I will attempt to correct any honest mis- 
take made by another “Doctor of Motors,” 
without creating a bad impression in the 
mind of the owner. 

7. I will conduct myself so as to maintain 
and increase the public respect for all “Doc- 
tors of Motors.” 

8. I will practice Service Integrity, which 
means that to the best of my ability I will 
always work for the best interest of the 
owner, my employer and myself. 
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CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION TO MIAMI 
(Continued from Page 38) 


The Americana Hotel, Florida’s finest is to 
be our headquarters. All meetings will be held 
there. It is on the water front. The beach will 
be in your front yard. Special rates are available 
for all attending the Congress. Their cheapest 
double room is normally $36.00. This is available 
to you for this Congress for $12.00. 

Write today for your reservation and tell them 
it is for American Prison Congress Meeting. 

ADDRESS: 
The Americana 
Reservation Department 
9701 Collins Avenue 
Bal Harbour, Miami Beach 54, Florida 
We shall look forward to seeing you in Miami. 


SHIFTING PRISON POPULATION 
(Continued from Page 19) 


months remaining till sentence completion should 
not be accepted into the academic program. 





*3. Men not yet sentenced by the courts were 
to be excluded from attendence. 

4. Conferences were held with the Director of 
the Family Court of Delaware, the only judicial 
utilizing the indeterminate sentence as a standard 
procedure in our state. As one result of these 
talks, it was agreed that recommendations for 
early inmate release would be processed through 
the Director of Classification as well as the Dir- 
ector of Education. This would permit the educa- 
tional staff to anticipate what would otherwise be 
totally unexpected departures of inmate students. 

5. Step-by-step progress in these and all other 
actions contemplated and implemented was dis- 
cussed before, during, and after the fact in regular 
conferences with the teaching staff. Recognition 
of the administration’s interest, as well as their 
own active and fruitful participation in the pro- 
blem solving, proved of great value in the event- 
ful amelioration of our major problem. 


*This action was eliminated after a short time when it was noted 
that the courts were delaying occavionally as long as one to two 
years in ‘trial-sentencing procedures. Thus many men with ample 
time and interest were being discriminated against by being denied 
schooling 
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A survey of our course curriculu, the second 
action suggested above, was being carried on 
simultaneously with the implementations just dis- 
cussed. Thoughtful consideration of our course 
structure with staff members indicated to us 
that classes patterned after standard procedure 
in free society did not meet the needs in our pri- 
son society. 

It might be explained here that while a prison 
school program had been in operation since 1952, 
it was confined at first to a single county prison 
(New Castle). Thus problems of intraagency 
transfers did not become a pressing problem until 
July, 1956, when a bill consolidating all prison 
facilities in the state under a single agency—the 
State Board of Corrections—was signed into law. 
The problems of the school administrator were 
compounded at once. 

Course and unit studies that had proven rea- 
sonably effective in the single prison were found 
to be too bulky and static for use with the more 
fluid inmate structure of the new state prison 
system. 

With an eye toward easing these deficiences, 
the following action was taken: 

1. Units o fstudy were shortened and stream- 
lined. Specific subject matter units formerly 
six, eight, or even ten weeks were divided and 
cut to three or four weeks whenever feasible. The 
conclusion of each study unit was then school 
enrollment day for inmates admitted to an insti- 
tution after the beginning of the semester or for 
those who developed a belated interest in learn- 
ing. This action dovetailed with Solution 1 above 
covering transfers. The shortening of units per- 
mitted more rapid tranfer since units were com- 
pleted more often, thus lessening interference 
with regular institution procedure. 

2. The study of mathematics was placed on an 
individual basis. Rather than studying as class 
groups, the former arrangement, students now 
used Self-Help Workbooks permitting each, with 
minimal instructor assistance, additionally, per- 
mitted students to enter the school math program 
at an ytime without upsetting teaching proce- 
dures or slowing other student’s progress. 

The actions delineated were completed prior to 
the start of the 1957-58 school term. Thus we 
have had more than a year-and-a-half to observe 
and evaluate results. It is the feeling among the 
staff that the program has been a success; not 
an unqualified success certainly. Paroling, pro- 
bating, and discharging of prisoners will go on; 
inmates will fall victim to emotional turmoil; 
guard personnel will ‘forget’ to pull levers for 
school men, and so on. Within the limited, im- 
perfect policies described have resulted in mean- 
ingful improvement in terms of the overall learn- 
ing situation. 


—— = = 


THE HANDICRAFT PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 18) 
The satisfaction of creation is a very normal 
feeling, and the handicraft program is an inval- 
uable asset to the incarcerated man seeking out- 
let for his energies and emotions. While it is 


difficult to measure accurately the therapeutic 
value of such a program to the participants, it is 
of particular importance to men of the age group 
of the men confined here to develop wholesome 
hobbies and to learn skills that will assist them in 
being better able to meet retirement. Many of 
the handicrafters have uncovered abilities that 
they have not realized they possessed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ACCEPTED 
BUDGET FORMULAS 


(Continued from Page 24) 


2. The yearly replacement of all Institutional 
and Guidance Center non-fiction books. 

3. The yearly camp support operating expense 
budget for education and library operation. This 
shall provide for the purchase of not less than 
four paperback fiction and non-fiction books per 
inmate per year. In-so-far as practicable institu- 
tional library non-fiction book discards will be 
transferred for camp use. 

4. The original Institutional and Guidance Cen- 
ter complement fiction books. 

B. Inmate Welfare Funds 

1. The yearly replacement cost of all institu- 
tional and Guidance Center fiction books. 

The following two tables show the application 
of the above formulas in projecting 1958-59 Li- 
brary Budget proposals for the California Correc- 
tional Institutions, 


WHAT SHOULD WE EXPECT FROM A 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAM? 


(Continued from Page 17) 


issued identification Cards on a yearly basis for 
their admittance into the institution and the 
appropriate shops. Their instituion visits are 
usually scheduled on a quarterly basis. These 
people inspect the operations, make recommenda- 
tions relative to equipment and shop layouts, and 
assist in keeping production and training methods 
up to date. They also interview and conuse! in 
mates relative to trade proficiency and socia! 
adjustment. In adition, they assist in giving 
employment and placement status to the training 
accomplishments of the inmate. 

Not as an outgrowth of this, but as a Depart- 
mental program, San Quentin vocational instruc- 
tors serve as Group Counselors for their assigned 
students. This added weekly discussion with his 
shop instructor, of his personalities, problems and 
aspirations assist the inmate in self-evaluation 
and self-guidance. In addition, it gives the insti- 
tutional staff a more comprehensive understand- 
ing of the inmate and his treatment needs. 

San Quentin is striving to establish vocational 
training programs which (1) are practical, econ- 
omical; (2) train inmates to become craftsmen 
who have a tolerance for others and their frus- 
trations; (3) operate in accordance with outside 
trade standards through the understanding and 
support of Management, Labor and the public; (4) 
are properly integrated with other institutiona’ 
operations; and, (5) are custodially acceptable. 

The instructor is a production man, an instruc- 
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tor, a tradesman among tradesmen, a counselor 


and an institutional employee. Together with all 
this, he must be an expert in custodial] matters, a 
good budgeter and a dedicated person. 

Academic and vocational education scholastic 
accomplishment attained under State credential- 
led instructors offers the inmate one of the few 
prison opportunities constructively accepted at 
the full recorded value by outside society. These 
Education programs also contribute immeasurab!y 
to good prison conduct and the improvement of 
institutional operational standards. Furthermore, 
education provides a constructive program of di- 
rect inmate supervision at a very favorable com- 
parative cost per inmate per hour. Consequentiy, 
education offers one of the best dollar values ex- 
pended in the prison program. 


THE QUESTION OF AFFILIATION 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Adult Education Association has offered auspices 
through which diverse national organizations— 
including some whose purposes carry a totally 
different emphasis from others—have been able 
to associate voluntarily. These various groups 
have been together in the Council and related to 
the Adult Education Association of the U. S. A., 
through a commonality of adult educational pur- 
pose and need. 
Council activities have been developed by or- 
ganization representatives in three general areas 
Conferences which deal with specific subject 
fields or problems of organizational opera- 
tion, such as citizen education and commun- 
ication between local and national units. 
Projects which benefit all organizations and 
adult education generally, such as the pro- 
jects on controversial issues, materials eval- 
uation, and broadcasting. 
Activities which serve the needs of particular 
organizations, sharing the findings with all 
participating organizations, such as collect- 
ing data on criteria used in national organ- 
izations for evaluating audio-visual material. 
The Council, symbolizing the voice of the adult 
education movement to national organizations, 
initiates the above and other activities. These ac- 
tivities include regional meetings of representa- 
tives in Chicago, New York, and Washington; the 
annual Council meeting; administrative and ad 
hoc committees; promotion of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association; referral, information, and con- 
sultation services. 
The Council has three specific objectives to 
guide its work: 
to develop better understanding of the 
educational function of organizations and 
to improve ways achieving educational 
objectives ; 
to develop a climate favorable to participa- 
tion in adult education; 
to increase the leadership of natural or- 
ganizations in adult education field. 
How Does the Council Function? 
Each participating organization names one or 


more representatives to the Council, with one 
vote on business affairs and plans for Council 
activity. No action of the Council is binding on 
any organization. 

The Council meets at least once a year for re- 
porting and planning, with an elected Executive 
Committee and standing committees to carry 
continuing business. (Operating Procedures are 
available to organizations working in the Coun- 
cil.) Project and ad hoc committees are formed 
for intensive study of problems identified in the 
Council meetings. 

The degree to which any organization partici- 
pates in the Council is determined by the organ- 
ization itself. 


How is the Council Financed? 


All organizations subscribe annually to a Ser- 
vice Fee to assist in the support of operating 
expenses. The amount varies, depending on each 
organization’s ability to incorporate this in its 
operation budget and its degree of concern for 
adult education. Conferences, workshops, and 
publications are planned to be self-supporting. 
Foundation grants are sought for projects requir- 
ing expenditure beyond the operating budget. 
Through the early years the Council has received 
support from The Fund for Adult Education for 
operating expenses. 

It is proposed that this matter be on the agenda 
at the Miami meeting, at which time, if the CEA 
so desires, arrangements for affiliation can be 
completed. President Ayars felt it would be 
possible to arrange for some representatives of a 
nearby affiliate to be present at the Miami Con- 
ference, if so desired. 


———————_——————__—_— 


FIFTEEN CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 
(Continued from Page 29) 


It may seem cute to you when your youngster says, 
“Stick ’em up or I’ll shoot,” instead of “Hello, Dad,” when 
you come home from work. But once a child has learned 
to point a toy gun and pull the trigger, the next step is 
the real thing. And remember, a child has little interest 
in commercial distinctions between gangsters and police; 
indede, often as not, he’s conditioned to sympathize with 
the gangster. 

If I had my way, there would be laws against destruc- 
tive toys. But until that time comes, parents can pro- 
vide the necessary checks by buying their children cam- 
erast or books or basketballs instead of guns. 


2. Working Mothers 

Children need supervision, and this means having 
someone in the home who can direct them and provide 
a necessary check-rein on their activities. As long as the 
father is earning the family income, the mother should 
be at home overseeing the activities of the children. Even 
if this works an economic hardship, it’s far more impor- 
tant to make sure the children have adequate home sup- 
ervision during their formative years. 
3. Moonlighting 

A social factor peculiar to these times is the father 
who holds down two jobs—one during the day and a part- 
time job at night. Called “moonlighting,” this practice 
effectively deprives the children of a father, often during 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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By John E. Waller 


Correctional Education has come to play a very 
important part in the activities of the American 
Congress of Correction. This year has been a real 
challenge. We want the program for this meet- 
ing in Miami to be one of the best. 


At the beginning of the current year, President 
L. E. Wormley asked me to be the chairman of 
the program committee to plan our part of the 
program. He gave me some real support by ap- 
pointing two real live wires in the Correctional 
Education field to assist in the planning. These 
two men appointed were none other then Michael 
Whetstone, Director of Education of the Avon 
Park Prison, Avon Park, Fla., and Dr. Price 
Chenualt, Director of Education for the New 
York State Department of Corrections. 


President Ellis of the American Correctional 
Association, and the General Secretary, Ed Cass, 
called a meeting of the Program Planning Com- 
mittee in February. Mike Whetstone came up 
from Florida and Price Chenualt came down 
from Albany, New York, and sat with us through- 
. out the entire session. Their counsel was inval- 
uable, and to them goes much of the credit for 
the program as planned. 

We, your committee, have committed you to a 
heavy schedule of activities. We think we have 
not only an interesting, but also a very construe- 
tive program planned for you. We hope many of 
you plan to be there. For those who cannot at- 
tend, we hope to furnish you a report of the pro- 
gram, and the publication of the main addresses 
through the Correctional Journal. 

Here is the planned program as it immediately 
affects our association: 

Sunday — August 30 
Afternoon: 
Registrations at Amerciana Hotel 


Monday — 
Morning: 
General Session 
President’s Address—Pres, Ellis 
Afternoon: 

(Joint session) 

Correctional Psychologist 

Committee on Classification 

Correctional Education 

Subject: 

Better Uses of Classification 

Services in Planning a Treatment 

Program 

Chairman: 

Mr. Charles Eckenrode, Superin- 

tendent of Vocational Education 

and Training, Bureau of Prisons, 

Washington, D. C. 

Speakers: 

Dr. Milton Burdman, representing 

Classification Deputy Director, 

Department of Corrections, Calif. 

Dr. Raymond R. Gilbert, represen- 

ting Psychologist Deputy Director, 

Department of Corrections, Mass. 

Mr. Donald D. Scarborough, repre- 

senting Education, Supt. New 

York State Vocational Institution 

Tuesday —_ September 1, 9:00—11:00 
a.m. (Workshop) 
Joint Meeting with American 
Chaplains Association 
Subject: 
Apprenticeship as a Major Tool in 
Correctional Treatment 
Chairman: 
John E. Waller, Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, D. C. 
Speaker: 

William J. Moore, Assistant Direc- 

tor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, De- 

partment of Labor 
Discussants: 

L. E. Wormlew, President CEA 
and Director of Education, Dept. 
of Cor., Calif. 

Carl F. Haynie, Corrdinator of 
Vocational Education, Dept. of 
Corrections, Missouri 

Chaplain Breitfeller, Catholic 
Chaplain, Dept. of Corrections, 
Dist. of Columbia, Washington, 
D.C, 

Recorder: 

Charles D. List, Sec-Treas., CEA & 
Supv. of Ed., U. S. Penitentiary, 
‘lerre Haute, Indiana 


August 31 
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Wednesday — September2, 9:30—11:30 


Subject: 

Affiliation of Correctional Educa- 
tion with local, State and Na- 
tional professional groups. 

Chairman: 
L. E. Wormley, President of CEA 
Speaker: 

Donald D. Scarborough, Supt. of 
New York State Vocational In- 
stitution, West Coxsackie, N. Y. 

Discussants: 

Darwin Clay, Director of Educa- 
tion, State Reformatory, Ionia, 
Mich. 

Robert Gates, Consultant, State 
Dept. of Education, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Perry Westbrook, Supervisor of 
Vocational Education, U. S. 
Penitentiary, Atlanta, Georgia 

Recorder: 

Mr. Gilbert Cuthbertson, Editor of 
Journal of CEA, Leavenworth, 
Kans. 


Wednesday — September 2, 1:30 to 4:00 


Joint meeting: 
American Wardens Association 
Correctional Industries Association 
Correctional Education Association 
Chairman: 





DEAR FRIENDS: 


The Miami Beach Congress is just around the corner—August 30- 
The dates were set so the children 


September 4. Plan now to attend! 
can be home for school opening. 


Never before have we had such an opportunity to combine business 
and vacation. The world is changing more rapidly than at any previous 
period in our time. This is as true of penology as it is of science, the arts, 
and crafts. We cannot remain static—we either progress or retrograde. 
The best way to progress is to attend the Annual Congress of Correction; 
hear addresses by outstanding people in the field; exchange ideas with @ 
colleagues; get to know more people better; and let them help you solve y 
perplexing problems. Don Clemmer and his committee are planning a 


splendid program. 


Miami Beach is one of the most fabulous spots in America and the 
AMERICANA Hotel is a dream world. Never before has a rich man’s 
paradise been available at a poor man’s prices. 
$10.00, and $12.00. Twin-bedded rooms at $12.00, $14.00, and $16.00. 
Never have we been offered so much for so little. 

We of the South are going all out to make this the most outstanding 


Single rooms at $8.00, 





Joseph G. Iannelli, Assistant War- 
den, Adult Correctional Institu- 
tions, Howard, R. I. 


Speakers: 


Olin C. Minton, Warden, Federal 
Reformatory, Petersburg, Va., 
representing Correctional Ed- 
ucation 

Joseph E. Ragen, Warden, Joliet- 
Statesville, Ill., representing 
Wardens Association 

T. Wade Markley, Federal Prison 
Industries, Washington, D. C., 
representing Correctional Indus- 
tries 


Thursday Noon: Luncheon 
Chairman: 


Mr. L. E. Wormley 


Speaker: 


Guss Harrison, Director, Dept. of 
Corrections, Lansing, Michigan 


Topic: 


What the Prison Administrator 
Expects of Correctional Education 


Afternoon: 1:15—3:00 
Annual Business Meeting 
L. E. Wormley, presiding 
Please make your plans to attend this Congress. 
The date was selected in order that those with 
school aged children might plan a vacation and 
get the youngsters home in time for school. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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and most enjoyable Congress in history. 
Make your plans and reservations now! 
Sincerely, 
O. B. ELLIS 
President, 
American Correctional Association 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Dibner, Martin. “Showcase.” Doubleday, $3.95, Fast- 
paced and fascinating story of the ins and outs of de- 
partment store business. The hero, an efficient and ruth- 
less trouble shooter, put a decaying business back on its 
feet but almost lost his humaneness. 


Doolaard, A. D., pseud. “The Land Behind God’s Back.” 
Simon, $3.50. Highly readable story of Montenegro; neg- 
ligible plot (a young man became an engineer and built 
a masterpiece of a bridge) but an impresgive picture of 
the people-their poverty, indomitable spirit, and heroic 
courage. 

Durrell, Lawrence. “Esprit De Corps; Sketches From 
Diplomatic Life.” Dutton, $2.75. Written as reminiscences 
of two retired diplomats, these 11 stories are amusing 
caricatures of people and incidents in foreign service. 
Very British humor for admirers of Durrell. 

Ellis, W. D. “The Brooks Legend.” Crowell, $4.95. Fast 
moving and asorbing historical romance of the Ohio 
country during the early 1800’s. Saul Brooks and his 
efforts to aquire an M.D. title highlight medicine as it 
was practiced by the frontier doctor. 

Ethridge, W. S. “Summer Thunder.” Coward, $3.95. 
Easy historical romance of the colonists whom General 
Oglethrope setteled in Georgia. The story’s worth lies 
in its depiction of life at that time. 

Fitt, Mary, pseud. “The Late Uncle Max.” Macdonald, 
$2.75. Interesting locale and subject matter in this who- 
dunit about a group of archaeologists on the island of 
Acanthos in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Gallico, Paul. “Mrs. ‘Arris Goes To Paris.” Doubleday, 
$2.50. Delightful and romatic story of a London char- 
woman whose burning desire to own a Dior gown brought 
her new adventures among some interesting people. Wo- 
man interest. 


Gardiner, Dorthy. “The Seventh Mourner.” Doubleday, 
$2.95. The last will of his old friend sent a Colorado 
sheriff to the Scottish Highlands to find proof of the 
friend’s suspicions that greed is stronger than grief. 
Diverting mystery. 

Gardner, E. S. “The Case Of The Deadly Toy.” Morrow, 
$2.95. A Perry Mason story that was serialized in a- 
bridged form in “Sat. Eve. Post” under the title, “The 
Case of the Greedy Grandpa.” 

Giles, J. H. “The Land Beyond The Mountians.” Hough- 
ton, $3.75. Highly readable historical fiction of the Ken- 
tucky frontier and the sly maneuvering of James Wilk- 
inson to build a western empire for himself. 


Glanville, Alec, pseud. “Out of The Shadow.” Roy, 
$2.75. Adventure, suspence, and romance in this story ef 
skin-divers and their salvage of a sunken treasure off the 
coast of Ireland. 

Grey, Zane. “The Arizona Clan.” Harper, $2.95. A 
Tonto Basin family and its holdings are rescued from 
the clutches of a tough character by the intervention of 
a roving cattleman. Good Zane Grey. 

Heyer, Georgette. “Venetia.” Putman’s $3.95. The tri- 
bulationg of true love in Regency England, highlightiig 
the custonm and manners of society in Yorkshire and 
London. Light romance. 

Jenks, Almet. “The Second Chance.” Lippincott, $5.95. 
Long, very detailed story covering the years from World 
War I through World War II in the life of an Easterner, 
ridden by his shortcomings. Marquand-type story. 


Jennings, John. “The Tall Ships.” McGraw, $3.95. Ad- 
ventures of a Maryland planter’s son on privateers during 
the War of 1812 and his almost endless frustrations 
aquiring the lady of his choice. 

Jones, James. “The Pistol.” Scribner’s, $3. In the tur- 
moil following the Pearl Harbor attact, Private Mast kept 
possegsion of a pistol. This short, entertaining novel 
centers around the psychological significance of trying to 
get and keep this pistol. 

Lockwood, Sarah, “The Elbow Of The Snake.” Double- 
day, $3.95. Adequate story of people who pioneered the 
Snake River Valley of Idaho. 

Marr-Johnson, Diana. “Goodnight Pelician.” St. Mar- 
tin’s, $3.75. Limited appeal but interesting character stud- 
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ies of the young English girl studying music in Paris 
and of the Frenchman with whom she fell in love. For 
women. 


Nielsen, Helen. “Stranger In The Dark.” Ives, $2.75. 
An Iowa farm implement man attended a convention in 
Copenhagen; through mistaken identy, he unwillingly 
became entangled in murder and intrigue. 

Powell, Richard, “Pioneer, Go Home.” Scribners, $3.75. 
The Kwimper family claimed squatters rights in Florida 
and eventually subsisted without Unele Sam’s “coopera- 
tion.” Amusing incidents and unbelievable characters make 
this a good change of fare. 

Prescott, John. “Ordeal.” Random, $3.50. When the 
stage from Tucson to San Diego was attacked by Apaches, 
six passengers, left afoot in the desert, each revaled his 
true worth in the group’s efforts for survival. 

Rice, C. and McBain, E. “The April Robin Murders.” 
Random, $3.50. Bingo and Handsome, street photograph- 
ers, try their fortune in Hollywood and become involved 
with some wacky characters and murder. Good fun. 

Savage, Les. “BeyondWind River.” Doubleday, $2.95. 
Run-of-the-mill Western concerning a family feud over 
the route of a proposed railroad in Wyoming. 

Scherf, Margarea. “Never Turn Your Back.” Doubleday, 
$2.95. Amusing but far-fetched murder mystery with the 
forthright Reverend Martin Buell as amateur detective. 
Montana setting well done. 

Shute, Nevil. “The Rainbow And The Rose.” Morrow, 
$3.95. Aviation is the background for this engaging story 
of Johnnie Pascoe, a professional pilot from 1916 until 
he retired in Tasmania with his own small flying service. 

Smith, W. F. “Diamond Six.” Doubleday, $4.50. His- 
torical fiction told as “the saga of a fighting family.” 
It was the author’s ancestors who fought their way from 
Kentucky to Texas. May interest the inveterate reader 
of Westerns. 


Stout, Rex. “Champange For One.” Viking, $2.95 Ar- 
chie Goodwin, as dinner guest, insisted the apparent 
suicide was murder, but it took Nero Wolfe’s help to 
solve the “impossible” crime. 


Thompson, China. “Starrbelow.” Scribner, $3.75. Comedy 
of manners in the 18th century England, with a beauti- 
ful and spirited heroine basely misjudged by society. For 
women. 

Troy, Una, “Miss Maggie And The Doctor.” Dutton, 
$3.75. Miss Maggie, as housekeeper for a succession of 
doctors, smoothed their way among the wary inhabitants 
of a small Irish village. Refreshing humor Women es- 
pecially. 

Vandercook, John. “Murder In New Guinea.” Mac- 
millan, $3.50. Special agent lynch and his “Watson”, 
Deane, are a delightful pair. This assigment develops 
into international intrigue when they search for pros- 
pectors who have vanished in the jungle 

Vaghan, C. A. “The Devil’s Bride.” Doubleday, $3.95. 
Light fiction of a young American sent on a mission to 
Turkey as unofficial representative of Alexander Hamil- 
ton. Acceptable adventure for purchase of demand for 
this type is great. 

Wadham, Ruth. “Week-End In Baghdad.” Macmillan, 
$3.25. When a prominent British diplomat was murdered, 
a young teacher turned amateur dectective to prove the 
innocence of one of his Iraqi students. Short on action, 
long on detection. 

Wallop, Douglass. “What Has Four Wheels And Flies?” 
Norton, $2.95. Mild satire on foibles of the human race 
and automobile industry as visualized in 1965. Villain 
of the piece is an English bulldog and the hero, an Irish 
setter. 

White, Robin. “Elephant Hill.” Harper, $3.50. An Amer- 
ican girl, visiting her sister’s medical missionary family 
in India, met Mr. Alagarsami. Ungoverned by radical 
prejudice, she cleared up misunderstandings ‘nd found 
a new way of life for herself. Enjoyable Indian chara- 
cters. 

Wilkins, Vaughan. “Consort For Victoria.” Doubleday, 
$3.95. Third novel in a triogy on Queen Victoria. A re- 
warding story about a seditious plot to discredit Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg so Queen Victoria’s embarrassment would 
force her to relinquish the throne to Ernest of Hanover. 


FIFTEEN CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 
(Continued from Page 36) 


1. IMPROPER LITERATURE 
Any parent who think that the violence, sadism, and 


smut deit out in some comic books and other “more re- 
spectable” literature have little effect on children should 
sit in on some of my court sessions. The apologies offered 
by the publishers of this junk—that the “crime-doesn’t- 
pay” angle is always emphasized—is pure hokum, All the 
kids get out of it is the excitement and glory—and the 
conviction that they won’t make the same mistake the cul- 
prit did in the story. 

So-called sociologial literature has made a consider- 
able contribution, too, to the corrupting of young minds. 
I’ve had dozens of teenagers in court charged with having 
relations with 14- and 15-year-old girls, and many of them 
cited Dr. Kinsey as their authority and justification. 

I’ve had hundreds of others who got their blueprints 
for troublemaking from the detailed analyses of crime and 
sex appearing in current fiction and non-fiction. These 
books are not for children. Parents and teachers should 
constantly be on the alert to know what young people are 
gore 

“GAMBLING 

Children who are raised on the preposition that they 
can get something for nothing grow up to apply this pre- 
mise in their everyday life. Sometimes they get into ser- 
ious trouble before they find out it doesn’t work. Gam- 
bling is a disease that can easily surge out of control— 
leading to theivery in order to continue the habit. The 
“something for nothing” philosophy should not be allow- 
ed to flourish in your home. 

6. AUTOMOBILES 

A boy or girl under 21 has no business owning a car, 
period. These young people simply don’t have the sense 
of moral and social responsibility that should go hand-in- 
hand with the ownership of an automobile. 

Now I don’t mean by this that it’s wrong for properly 
licensed boys or girls to drive the family car under effec- 
tive parental supervision. There are many circumstances 
under which boys and girls put automobiles to construc- 
tive use—as, for example, the lad carrying rural news- 
papers or driving a delivery truck. 

But the key to the automobile problem is proper 
adult supervision—and this is difficult, indeed, when the 
juvenile owns the car, 

Youngsters who buy automoblies legitimately are 
faced with the constant drain of buying gas and main- 
taining it, a problem that too many solve with a siphon 
hose or money stolen from home. A large percentage of 
sex offenses can also be traced directly to juvenile owner- 
ship of cars. 

7. DRUGS AND NARCOTICS 

The lowest filth in our society are the people who sell 
dope to children. A startling number of young people have 
experimented with it—particulary with marijuana which 
grows wild in many parts of the country. Parents should 
learn to recognize marijuana cigarettes; the shape is dif- 
ferent—hand-rolled and tucked in—and the odor is pun- 
gent and weedy. There should be no temporizing with dope 
peddlers or children who are becoming victims of the 
habit. Both should be dealt with severely. 

8. MOVIES, RADIO, AND TELEVISION 

Much of ‘the inspiration for juvenile crimes of today 
comes from motion pictures, radio, and television, where 
, the gunman, the outlaw, the illicit lover, the gangster is 
often glorified and—at the very least—is made out as 4 
perfectly normal and necessary part of our civilization. 

The hope that the men who produce this junk would 
be sufficiently enlightened to police themselves and ac- 
cept their tremendous responsibility in building youthfvi 
morals and standards intelligently and constructively is 
apparently useless. They have demonstrated that the 
certainty of dollar profit in smut and violence is more im- 
portant to them than the moral profit in constructive 
fare. 

So it’s up to parents to know what their children are 
watching and hearing, and to exercise some intelligent re- 
straint for them. Parents also have the power of life and 
death over what is shown on television. Get vocal. Make 
yourself heard. Refuse to buy products. You'll get re- 
sults. 

9. ALCOHOL 

Between one-fourth and one half of all the cases that 
came into Boy’s Court during my services there had alco- 
hol in the picture somewhere. Either the children were 


under the influence, or they had been neglected and 
turned loose on society by alcoholic parents. This is a 
startling and depressing figure. It indicates to me that 
the use of liquor in American homes is so far out of bounds 
that almost half of our young people are either permitted 
to use it themselves or see nothing wrong with it as a re- 
sult of home experience. 

10. UNSUPERVISED GROUP LIFE 

It would be both foolish and useless to forbid our 
young people to organize groups and clubs—and “gangs” 
if you like. They see these things in adult society and 
they want the same privileges. They also find in group 
life a measure of security and statue which they can at- 
tain no other way in our society. Until this situation 
changes, responsible adults should see to it that whole- 
some, properly motivated group activity—all they want— 
is available to kids. 

You would be shocked and dismayed to know what 
goes on in some of these clubs under the heading of “so- 
cial activities.” We should have our schools, churches, 
and other public buildings open 24 hours a day to accomo- 
date the needs of young people for a meeting place. And 
we should know what they’re doing—and provide direction 
as far as we can without defeating the purpose for which 
the direction is offered. 

11. IDLENESS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Teenagers with “nothing to do” have a tremendous 
facility for finding trouble. How many of the difficul- 
ties which brought young people into my court started 
with a gang of ilders on a city corner! Every effort 
should be exerted by parents—and by the community, 
too,—to keep it’s young people constructively busy. 

12. LACK OF RELIGIOUS TRAINING 

It’s a strange anomaly that in this day and age of 
burgeoning church membership, so many of our young 
people have had practically no religious training. I con- 
sider this primarily the fault of the parents. Going to 
church once a week doesn’t constitute religious training. 

Religion—whichever faith it may embrace—should be 
part and parcel of the living philosophy of young people. 
Only in this way can it exert a powerful deterrent effect 
on juvenile delinquency. And only in the home can re- 
ligious faith be made a powerful and exciting force in 
your lives. 

13. LACK OF DISCIPLINE IN THE HOME 


I’ve had many a preplexed father tell me: “I can’t understand 
how my boy could go wrong. I’ve always been a buddy to him.” My 
answer to that statement is: “Sure, but have you been a father too? 

It’s all right for fathers to be pals with their sons—but they 
shouldn’t be palsy-walsy. Discipline is the father’s province. He should 
exert it kindly and conscientiously, but firmly. The hard-nosed disci- 
plinarian is as lickly to get disastrous results as the father who doesn’t 
discipline at all. But, there’s a middle ground that every father should 
strive for. It permits him plenty of latitude—and it does wonders for 
a —— Crime prevention begins in the highchair—not in the electric 


i, “LACK OF DISCIPLINE IN THE SCHOOLS 


We've been carried away for too many years with some of the 
extremities of what is loceely called progressive education. In my opin- 
ion, it isn’t progressive to encourage undisciplined and frequently 
micdi-ected and wrongly motivated activity in young people who need 
the stablizing feel of both discipline and direction. There should be no 
foolishness, no lack of consideration for other people’s property, no 
disre pect, no breaking of rules tolerated in our schools—anywhere- 
rnvtime 


15. LACK OF LOVE AND AFFECTION IN THE HOME 

From 80 to 85 percent of the young people who were tried in my 
court came from broken homes! Who knows what leavening and con- 
structive effect a little love might have exerted on these youngsters? 

And this isn’t just true in physically broken homes, either. I re- 
member one 12-year-old lad—the youngest of a larze family—who 
was simply ignored at home, where the parents weren’t getting along 
but were stiil living together. He justifiably felt rejected, and one day 
he took more than $100 from his father’s wallet and ran off. 

He rented a cheap hotel room in the city and surrounded himself 
with new clothes and lurid comic books. When he ran out of money, 
he phoned his mother, decoyed her away from home with a promise 
to meet her in front of a school building, then went home in her ab- 
sense and stole a revolver his father had hidden. The boy was seen 
cdrrying the gun and apprehended by a policeman. He told me that 
he planned to use it to get money. 

- This boy needed nothing more than affection and understanding 
at home. A growing child should be able to wallow in love in his home 
—love from the parents for him and for each other. It’s difficult for 
delinquency to flourish in such an atmosphere. Put parents who think 
they can lead one kind of life and expect their growing children to 
live altogether differently are deluding themselves. 

It’s true that all I see in my work are young people who are so- 
cially sick—just as a doctor works mostly with physically ill people. I 
try to keep my perspective—to know that the overwhelming percent- 
age of youngsters are good, solid law-abiding citizens. And although 
this is true, we mustn’t lull ourselves with this rationalization. 

According to the FBI crime reports last year, young people under 
21 accounted for almost half of ali major crime arrests. And the crime 
rate among youngsters under 18 has increased 55 percent since 1952. 

The answer to this alarming growth in juvenile crime must come 
from individual parents, teachers, churchmen, and civic leaders who 
recognize the predisposing causes of delinquency—and then act firmly 
and positively to elimate them in their own periphery of action. It can 
be done this way—and you can help. You must help. 
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